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PREFACE 

It is believed that the Graded Literature Readers will commend 
themselves to thoughtful teachers by their careful grading, their sound 
methods, and the variety and literary character of their subject matter. 

They have been made not only in recognition of the growing discon- 
tent with the selections in the older readers, but also with an appreciation 
of the value of the educational features which many of those readers con- 
tained. Their chief points of divergence from other new books, therefore, 
are their choice of subject matter and their conservatism in method. 

A great consideration governing the choice of all the selections has 
been that they shall interest children. The difficulty of learning to read 
is minimized when the interest is aroused. 

School readers, which supply almost the only reading of many chil- 
dren, should stimulate a taste for good literature and awaken interest 
in a wide range of subjects. 

In the Graded Literature Readers good literature has been presented 
as early as possible, and the classic tales and fables, to which constant 
allusion is made in literature and daily life, are largely used. 

Nature study has received due attention. The lessons about scien- 
tific subjects, though necessarily simple at first, preserve always a strict 
accuracy. 

The careful drawings of plants and animals, and the illustrations in 
colgr — many of them photographs from nature — will be attractive to the 
pupil and helpful in connection with nature study. 

No expense has been spared to maintain a high standard in the illus- 
trations, and excellent engravings of masterpieces are given throughout 
the series with a view to quickening appreciation of the best in art. 

These books have been prepared with the hearty sympathy and very 
practical assistance of many distinguished educators in different parts 
of the country, including some of the most successful teachers of reading 
in primary, intermediate, and advanced grades. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It has been possible in the Second Eeader to give more 
selections of a purely literary character than in the First. 
Among less familiar stories it has been thought wise to 
include a number of the old-time favorites, which are peren- 
nially fresh and charming to children. 

Some of the stories are rather longer than those usually 
given for this grade. These have been found more interest- 
ing to pupils than the usual short and fragmentary selec- 
tions. Any inconvenience which might arise from their 
length is removed by their careful division into sections. 

The lists at the head of the lessons include all new words, 
except simple derivatives formed by the addition of one or 
two letters to the primitives. Pupils are taught the forma- 
tion of these by simple exorcises early in the book. 

Some lessons may appear a little difficult owing to the 
number of words at the head of the selections. It has been 
thought better, however, to include every one of the new 
words. The teacher will exercise her own discretion as to 
assigning them for study. In actual use the book will be 
found no higher in grade than other books which omit word 
lists entirely or give only a few. of the more difficult words 
at the head of each lesson. 

The frequent language and phonetic exercises are varied 
and suggestive, and are devised so that the teacher can ex- 
pand or contract them at will. Words which do not occur 
in the text of the reading lessons proper, are occasionally 
used in the phonetic exercises to give practice in combining 
familiar sounds. 

The last pages are given to a list of words used in this book 
which were not in the First Reader. This will be valuable 
for review and for drill in pronunciation and spelling; it 
will also prepare the pupil for the use of a dictionary. 
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SECOND READER 



don^ wait miffht should 

coii^'in farm^er bet^ter 

The Larks and the Farmer 

1. A lark once had her nest in a wheat 
field. Every day she flew off to find food for 
her young ones. 

2. One day when she was away the farmer 
came into the field. 

3. ^^ This wheat is ripe/^ he said. ^^ I will 
get my friends to help me cut it.^^ 

4. When the lark came home^ her young 
ones chirped, ^^0 mother, we must fly away 
at once. The farmer has gone for his friends. 
They are to help him cut his wheat.^^ 

5. ^^ Oh/^ said their mother, ^^ then we can 
stay here a little longer.'^ 

6. After a time the farmer came again. 

^^ My friends have not come/^ he said. ^^ It 
will be better not to wait for them. I will 
go to my cousins and get them to help me.^^ 



7. That night, the little larks said, "0 
mother, the farmer has gone to get his 
cousins to help him. Must we go now?" 

8. " Oh, no," said the mother. " We can 
still stay a little longer." 

9. In a day or two the farmer came back. 
" My cousins have not come," he said. 

"This work should be done at once. I see I 
might as well do it myself. In the morning 
I will come and cut this wheat." 

10. That night the young larks said, "0 
mother, the farmer says he will cut the wheat 
himself. Should we not go ? " 

11. " Yes, my children," said the mother lark. 
" Now we must fly awayat once. The wheat is 
sure to be cut. The farmer is to do it himself." 



kept 



" What » good soldier," Slid Frank. 




box kit'ten 


red'der 


hat squeak 


wood 



The Good Soldier 

1. The soldier was made of wood. He 
had a red coat and a black hat. 

2. He stood still and held up his gun. 
■ He never took his eyes away from Frank's 

toy kitten. 

3. The kitten sat on a little box. When 
any one pressed the box, there was a squeak. 

4. You might think it was the kitten that 
squeaked. Maybe the little soldier could tell 
if it was the kitten, but he did not. 
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5. Frank had set the soldier to watch the 
kitten. As long as the soldier held up his 
gun and kept his eyes on her, she did not try 
to run away. 

6. But if he had put down his gun, who 
knows what she would have done ? 

7. '' What a good little soldier ! ^^ said 
Frank. ^^I can run out and play now, for 
he will watch my kitten.^^ 

8. ^^Yes/^ said Frank^s mother; ^^he will 
watch better than a little boy I know. The 
little boy was to watch the baby. But he 
went off to play with his ball, and let the 
baby burn its hand.^^ 

9. The little soldier still stood there, and 
did not say a word. He kept on looking at 
the kitten. His coat looked as red as ever, 
but Frank's face was redder. Frank was 
thinking of the baby^s hand. 



sing 


sang 


sung 


song 


ring 


rang 


rung 


long 


king 


hang 


hung 


gong 





Litlisl)us«h»niedMfioli». 


row 


crow pearl frolic 


ago' 


ifro te^th mousle 



bit 

Little Kitty 

, Once there was a little kitty. 
White as the snow; 
In the barn she used to frohc, 
Long time ago. 

In the barn a little mousie 

Ran to and fro; 
For she heard the kitty coming, 

Long time ago. 
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3. Two black eyes had little kitty, 

Black as a crow; 
And they spied the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 

4. Nine pearl teeth had little kitty, 

All in a row; 
And they bit the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 

5. When the teeth bit little mousie, 

Little mouse cried, '' Oh ! ^^ 
But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago. 



cry cried spy spied 



Copy and memorize : 

jOcy oxoWb ^^€^, 'XPQruhj njV\A^ h^J:X, 

SjMjl hwj^ Q/ruL U^Xjl oJodb^ 



pSt/ple 


stair? crumft 


late 


door 


ear'ly - 


me(St al'wayg 

A Bird's Story 


hiy 


few 



1. Would you like to hear me tell a story? 
I will tell you where I live, what I do, and 
what I see. 

s. My little round house is up in a tree. It 
has no doors, no upstairs, and no downstairs. 

a. "Oh, oh!" I hear you say. "We think 
your house must be all upstairs, for it is a 
long way up in the tree." 

4. But you see I do not go up any stairs 
to get to my house. I fly into it when I 
have been out. 

6. I always go home early, and never 
sit up late at night. That 
not good for me any more than 
it is good for boys and girls. 
II 

6. I go out very early in BH,«a«^ 

the morning to look for something to eat.' 
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That is the best time to find worms, which I 
like very much. 

7, Now and then I find a 
few crumbs which some kind 
little boy or girl has put out 

A rabm oatohing B wonn TOr me. 

8. As I fly about, I see all kinds of things 
and people. 

9. I see horses, cows, sheep, dogs, and 
rabbits in the fields. I see people going to 
work, and children going to school. 

10. You like to go out for a walk, but I go 
out for a fly. How queer 

it would be if you were 
to fly home from school! 

11. I should not like 
to meet you up in the 
air. But I know I shall 
not, for you have no 

wings. PooplB going Wwotk 

la. I can fly over the houses, over the 
trees, and over the hills and far away. 

13. I cannot stay to tell you any more now. 
I must fly home to my nest. 



ant wl§e dan§e ex pect thvouffk 

fijl/ la'zy knocked grassTiop per both 
them selvc?' 

The Ant and the Grasshopper 
I 

1. An ant and a grasshopper both Hved in 
a field. In summer the ant worked to lay 
up food for winter. The grasshopper played 
all day long. 

a. " Why do you work so hard, friend 
Ant?" he asked. "I dance and sing aU day. 
Come and play with me, It is 
very pleasant." 

8. " Yes," said the ant, " but 
if I play in summer, what shall 
I do for food in winter ? " 

4. " Oh, it i« not winter yet," 
the grasshopper, and off he went 1 

n 

5. But at last winter came. The ant 
could not work, and the grasshopper could 
not play. But the ant had her house full of 
food. 
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6. The poor grasshopper was both cold 

« 

and hungry. So he went to the ant to ask 
for food. 

He knocked at the door, 

7. " Who is there ? ^' called the ant. 
^^Your friend, the grasshopper, I have 

come to ask for something to eat.^^ 

8. '' I have no food to give you. You 
sang all through the summer when I was at 
work. Now you may go and dance," 

9. She was a wise ant and what she said 
was true. 

10. Lazy people should not expect others 
to work for them. They should work for 
themselves. 



Write answers to these questions : 

What did the ant do in summer ? 
What was the grasshopper doing then ? 
What did the grasshopper do in winter ? 
What. did he say to the ant? 
What did the ant say to him ? 
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1119^7 mid'dk hop^ next 

roam before' end hold 

The New Moon 

1. Dear mother, how pretty 
The moon looks to-night! 

She was never so pretty before; 
Her two little horns 
Are so sharp and so bright, 

I hope she^ll not grow any more. 

2. If I were up there. 
With you and my friends, 

rd rock in it nicely, you'd see; 

rd sit in the middle 

And hold by both ends; 
Oh, what a bright cradle ^t would be! 

8. And there we would stay 

In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds we 
would roam; 

We would see the sun set, 

And see the sun rise, 
And on the next rainbow come home. 

£UZA USE FOLLSN 
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king told liv^ maid news 

show right hast^ part 

Chicken-little 
I 

1. One day Chicken-little went to the 
woods, where she had no right to be. As 
she was scratching about, an acorn fell upon 
her head. 

2. ^^ Oh, dear,^' she said, ^^ the sky is fall- 
ing ! I must run and tell the king/^ 

3. So off she ran as fast as she .r— -cJ 
could. Soon she met Hen-len. 

4. ^^ Hen-len, Hen-len !'' she OMoken-UttleandHen-len 

cried. ^^The sky is falling. I saw it; I 
heard it ; and part of it fell on my poor head. 
Let us go and tell the king.^' 

5. So Hen-len ran with her. 
Then they met Cock-lock. 

6. ^^0 Cock-lock,^^ said Hen-len, 
" run with us ! The sky is falling.^' 

oock-iock 7 u ^]2y ! How do you know ? '^ 

asked Cock-lock. 

8. ^^ Chicken-little told me. She saw it; she 
heard it ; and part of it fell on her poor head.^' 





9. Then all three ran as fast as they 
could. On the way they met Duck-luck, 

10. " Where are you going in such great 
haste ? " she asked. 

11. " Duck -luck, run with us ! 
The sky is falling ! " Cock-lock said. 

" Who told you so ? " asked Duck- 
luck. DDDk-lnok 

12. "Hen-len told me. She had the news 
from Chicken-little. Chicken-little saw it and 
heard it, and part of it fell on her poor head." 

18. So Duck-luck ran with them. Soon 
they met Drake-lake. 

14. "0 Drake-lake/' said 
Duck-luck, " have you not 
heard that the sky is fall- " 
ing?" 

" No, no ! " cried Drake- 

Drak^ukB lake. "Who said so?" 

16, " Cock -lock told me," said Duck-luck, 

" and Hen-len told him. Hen-Ien had it from 

Chicken-little ; she saw it and heard it, and 

part of it fell on her poor head." 
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m 

16. And so all four ran as if for 
their lives. Then they met Goose- 
loose. 

17. ^ Come, Goose-loose/' cried 
Drake-lake, " run with us to the 

o««.ioo« lining The sky is falling ! " 

18. " How do you know?" asked Goose-loose. 

" Duck-luck told me." 

"And how did Duck-luck know?" 

IB. " Cock-lock told her. He 
heard it from Hen-len, who had 
it from Chicken-little. Chicken- 
little saw it and heard it, and 
part of it fell on her poor 

head. OandM-l-mler 

SO. They ran on till they met 
Gander-lander. When they told him 
their story, he ran with them. Then 
they met Turkey-lurkey. He too ran 
with them. So they all ran and ran. 

Tnrkey-lnrkej ._^ 

21. At last they met Pox-lox. 

" Where are you going, my pretty maids ? " 



said he, " and why are you running so 
fast?" 

83. " Pox-lox ! " cried all of them at 
once, *' the sky is falling, and we are going 
to tell the king." 

23. " That is great news," said Fox-lox. 
" Come with me and I will 

show you the way." 

24. So they all went with 
him. But he only took them 
into his den. Then he and 
his little ones ate up poor 
Chicken-little, Hen-len, 
Cock-lock, Duck -luck, 
Drake-lake, Goose-loose, 
Gander-lander, and Turkey- 
lurkey. So they never saw 

the king to tell him that / / ' " ^ , 

the sky was faUing. " ^ ^ ^ ' """'' 

Iher «U want with him. 

Chicken-little Duck-luck Gander-lander 
Hen-len Drake-lake Turkey-lurkey 

Cock-lock Goose-loose Fox-lox 



"IC'StlmefiuyouKiflj." 

The Robins 

One day the sun was warm and bright. 

No cloud was in the sky. 
Cock Robin said, " My httle dears. 

It's time for you to fly," 
And every httle robin said, 

"TU try, I'll' try, I'll try." 

. I know a child, and who she is 

I'll tell you by and by; 
When Mother says, " Do this, or that," 

She says, "What for?" and "Why?" 
She'd be a better child by far 

If she would say, "I'll try." 



hur Y&h' 


speak 


gen'tk 


an'gry 


to-day' 


ortea 


father 


eeh'6 


play'mate 



The Voice in the Wood 
I 

1. Albert was at play all by himself in a 
field near a wood. He was so happy that 
he called out, " Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

2. A voice from the wood said, 
" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

3. Albert thought the voice 
came from some boy in the wood. 
He looked all about, but could not 
see any one. Then he called out, 
" Who are you ? " 

4. " Who are you ? " said the 

"^OlCe. "HUTTEhl hwiBlil" 

5. "What is yourname?" called Albert. 

" What is your name ? " came back from 
the wood. 

6. Albert was getting angry. So he 
called out at the top of his voice^ "Yott 
are a goose." 

Back came the voicCj "You are a goose." 
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7. At this Albert was very angry. He 
looked everywhere; no one was to be seen. 

n 

8. So he went home and told his father that 
some one in the wood had called him names. 

^^Did he speak first ?^^ asked his father. 

9. ^^ No/^ said Albert. ^^I was just call- 
ing out ^ Hurrah ! ^ and he began to say 
' Hurrah ! ^ too. I could not see him, so I 
asked ' Who are you ? ^ Then he called out 
^ Who are you ? ^ And everything I said 
he said after me/^ 

10. ^^ There was only one boy there, Al- 
bert/^ said his father, ^^ and that was yourself. 

^^What you heard to-day was the echo 
of your voice. If you had used kind and 
gentle words, you would have heard kind 
and gentle words from the echo. 

11. ^^This was the echo from the wood, 
Albert. But you will often hear an echo 
from your playmates. They will speak to 
you as you do to them. Try always to speak 
to them as you wish them to speak to you.'' 
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leaf 


TYlOUth 


breathe 


branch shell 


o'p^n 




dress 


blan'ket 


wYS^pped vv^ir 


clos^ 


breeze 


hrouffht 


Jack J^Vost 



The Story of a Leaf 



1. I am a leaf. My home is in a great 
tree. All winter I was wrapped close and 
warm in a blanket. I was in a little 
brown cradle rocked by the breeze. 

2. Would you like to see a leaf cradle ? 
Next autumn break off a branch of a 
tree, and see if you cannot find a leaf 
bud. 

3. Break it open and you will see 
in it some soft white down. That is ^ 

the blanket. The little leaf is wrapped 
warm and close in it. The brown 
shell that you break is the cradle. 

4. I was rocked all winter in my 
cradle on the bough. Then spring 
came with its warm sunshine and soft 
rains. 




A leaf bud 
cat open 



5. 



I threw off my blanket, got up out of 



my cradle, and put on my pretty green dress. 
I was no longer a baby leaf. 

II 

6. Then I wanted food. How do you 
think I got it? 

7. The roots of the tree found some for 
me. The stems and branches and boughs 
brought it up to me. Some of my food I 
get for myself from the air. 

p. I have many mouths. 
They are so Httle that you can- 
not see them. But I could not 
do without them. Could you do 
without your one big mouth? 

BteathingpoTMotaleBf 9. I take iu food thrOUgh 

my httle mouths, and I breathe through them, 
too. Like you, I must breathe as well as eat 
if I am to live and grow. 

10. I had on my pretty green dress all 
summer. Now it is autumn, and Jack Frost 
has dressed me in other colors. I shall not 
wear these colors very long. 

11. I must go down to the ground and 
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put on my brown winter dress. My work up 
here will be ended, but I shall hs 
work to do down there. 

12. Did you think that all I had 
to do was to dance in the wind and 
play in the sunshine ? I work all 
year round. See if you can find > 
some of the work that I do. Ah™flh<«u»itiwf 



Copy these sentences and fill in the miss- 
ing words : 

In the leaf is in the little leaf cradle. 

In the warm sunshine and rain make 

the leaf grow. 

In the leaf wears a green dress. 

In the leaf is dressed in yellow. 



Copy the words at the head of this lesson. 
Use these words in sentences : 
leaf blanket dress mouth 



bring bringing brought 

think thinking thought 

buy buying bought 



^8 



song 
laid 



loud earth'y flut'ter ing 
con tent' coVer let 



o^er 



knew 
gold 



The "Wind and the Leaves 



1. "Come, little leaves/' said the wind one day. 
"Come o^er. the meadows with me, and 

play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, — 

Summer is gone, and the days grow cold/' 

a. Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud 
call, 
Down -they came fluttering, one and all ; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew, 

3. Dancing and flying the httle leaves went ; 
Winter had called them, and they were 

content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds. 
The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 

GEORQE CX)OP£R 
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I pine 


inOst 


n bS,re 


pie^'eg 


for'est 


a w6k6^ 


cov'er^d 


111 fresh 


ne^'dl^ 


fln^ 


glass 


goat 


e'veii 


quite 


bro'k^n 


sad 



The Little Pine Tree 
I . 

1. There was once a pretty Uttle pine tree 
in the forest. It had needles that were 
green all the year round. But it was not 
content with these. 

2. ^^I do not like needles/^ said the little 
tree. " They are not even so pretty as leaves. 

3. ^^ I should like to be the most beautiful 
tree in the forest. I should like to have 
leaves of shining gold.^^ 

4. The next morning when the little tree 
awoke, it no longer had needles. It had 
leaves of gold, which shone in the sunlight. 
How happy it was ! 

5. ^^No other tree is so fine as I am/^ it 
said, and that was quite true. 

II 

6. But after a while a man walking 

through the forest saw the leaves of gold. 



!e to the tree and began 

them oflF. 

7. When he went away, 

e poor little tree was 
quite bare. 

8. " I see it is not well 
to have gold leaves," it 
said. " They are very 

.5; rnBinaiiKH«uiBi««TMoigoia. bcautiful, but I should 

like something people would not take from me. 
9. "I wish I had leaves of glass. They 
would be pretty, and yet no one would want 
to take them." 

10. The next morning when the little tree 
awoke, it was covered with leaves of glass. 
They shone in the sunlight. 

11. "These leaves are much better than 
gold ones," it said, " and they are quite as 
beautiful." 

12. But when the wind began to blow, 
the glass leaves were knocked against one 
another. Soon they were all broken to 
pieces. When night came^ the httle tree 
was again without a leaf. 



18. " Leaves of gold and of glass are 
pretty," it said, *'but they are not the best 
kind. I should like to have green leaves 
like the other trees."' 

m 

14. The next morning when the little pine 
tree awoke, it had green leaves like the 
other trees. Its young fresh 

leaves were even more beau- 
tifiil than theirs. 

15. "After all, green 
leaves are best," it said. 
"Now I am like the other 
trees, but more beautiful." 

16. But after a while a 
goat came by. He was 
hungry and the leaves of 
the Uttle tree were fresh 

and sweet. So the goat ri.^,^iua^i 

ate them all. That night the little tree was 
again without a leaf. 

17. It was very sad ; it said, " Gold leaves 
are fine, glass leaves are pretty, and green 
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leaves are good for other trees. But after 
all my needles were best for me. How I 
wish I could have them back again ! ^^ 

18. The next morning when the little tree 
awoke, it had its needles once more. It 
was so glad to have them again that it 
laughed, and all the other trees of the forest 
laughed with it. 

19. And always after that the little tree 
was contented. 

ADAPTED FROM THE GEBMAN 



Copy and fill in the missing words : 

The first leaves the little tree had were 
of . 

Next it had leaves of . 

Then it had leaves of . 



back. 


gold 


WiXO gAtlL 


I liKJ llttVC 


it» 


wish 


pond 


night 


would 


fish 


hold 


fond 


right 


could 


dish 


told 


bond 


sight 


should 

1 





Hay oanM baok oiflng. 




same 


hap'pfn floor 


for get' 


dead 


fin'ish room 


les'sou 


shut 


min'ute left 


habit 



In a Minute 

1. Little May had one bad habit. If you 
asked her to do anything, she would say, "In 
a minute." 

3. If her mother said, "May, dear, bring 
me my coat/'' she would say, " Yes, Mother, 
in a minute." 

8. And even if her father called her for 
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a ride, it was the same. She never did at 
once what she was told to do. 

4. One day May's bird was flying about 
the room. Some one went out and left the 
door open. 

5. May's mother said, " Shut the door, my 
dear." 

" Yes, Mother, in a minute," said May. " I 
only want to finish this story." 

6. But the cat did not wait. In she came, 
and with one jump had the bird in her mouth. 

7. Down went the book on the floor, and 
away ran May after the cat. 

Soon poor May came back crying with the 
dead bird in her hand. 

8. Her mother was sad, too, but she said, 
^^My dear little girl, you see that a great 
many things may happen in a minute." 

9. It was a sad lesson for May, but it was 
one she did not forget. 



wait 


maid 


rain 


dear 


roain 


gait 


paid 


gain 


fear 


foam 


bait 


raid 


pain 


near 


loam 



wife sor'ry nl^e sti-eam clean 

^ed lamft pet coarse cloth 

■wdbl play'ful grand'mofeh er 

Sheep 



1. Have you ever seen 
the meadows ? It is pleasant to watch them. 
The sheep feed on the green grass. The little 
lambs pl^y about them. 

8. Sometimes the man who looks after the 
sheep has a dog to help him. This dog makes 
the sheep go where the man wants them to 
go. The dog will not let anything hurt them. 

3. A lamb is a nice pet. 
It is gentle and playful. 
It will run after you and 
will feed from your hand. 

II 

4. Sheep are covered 
with long hair called wool. ' 

This keeps them warm in .,, , 

winter. AUmblBaofoepet. 

s. In summer the fafmer takes the sheep 



to a stream and washes them. This makes 
their wool clean and white. Then he cuts 
it off. 

6. The sheep are not sorry to give up 
their warm coats in summer. Before winter 
comes back, they will have new ones. 

7. The farmer sends the wool to the mill. 
There it is made into cloth. From this cloth 
the coat you wear is made. So you see your 
new coat is made out of the sheep's old one. 

8. When your great grand- 
mother was a little girl, the 
farmer did not take the wool 
to a mill. His wife made it 
into cloth at home. 

9. The farmer and his wife 
and children had coats and 

. , , ^ , dresses made from this cloth. 

10. A goat looks a little like a sheep. But 
the goat's hair is coarse, while the sheep's 
wool is fine and soft. 



What is wool? 

I^ame some things that are made of wool. 
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iO-€xa^ Trla/a , 

■yiaxL XjQr-SuOA^ ! CLu/nX iW/jJxa^ AmAj 

cuyt/y Vksy UftyxyxLb ^toX cAjbtJJYUAJub . 

■bxLiJzjdJi^ QcriUwYh 3'AximJz ^ndJlt a 
MAib anruL )\jyabXjiAj h/ymju ohxkX/Ywhi. 
W-o-ur a^rtyxL '^Kuw aahJxju ! 

li/luLt etc ^x^yih 6jy orb SaXiOuixuud'^ 
lioWi/ Icnnrnxi' -vwuyuL^ 

KoXn^'W-kiLib 

copy THIS LETTER AND WRITE A REPLY TO IT. 



loftly noige pret'tier g(K)d-bye' 

Good-bye, Pretty Butterfly 

1. Butterflies are pretty things. 

Prettier than you or I ; 
See the color on their wings — 
Who would hurt a butterfly? 

2. Softly, softly, girls and boys. 

He'll come near us by and by; 
Here he is, don't make a noise — 
We'll not hurt you, butterfly! 

8. Not to hurt a living thing 
Let all little children try. 
So, again he's on the wing; 
Good-bye, pretty butterfly 1 






Stat itood *t ths window to wstoh thtni. 

i Chris^'mas felt a fraed' pecked 

hop'plng plan bas'ket rir fed 

win'dow street ii pre§'ent pla^e 

sup p6§^ Bes'sie eVen mg 

Bessie and the Birds 

1. It was Christmas morning. The ground 
was white with snow. The poor hungry 
birds could not get anything to eat. 

3. Bessie looked out of the window and 
saw them hopping about the street. They 
were looking for food. 
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8. Bessie was a kind little girl. She felt 
sorry for the poor birds. She wanted to 
ask them to come into her warm home. 
But she knew that they were afraid to do 
this. 

4. What could she do to help them? At 
last she thought of a plan. What do you 
suppose it was ? 

5. "Mamma/^ she said, "may I make a 

Christmas tree for the birds ?^^ 

"How can you do that?^^ asked her 
mother. 

6. "Oh, I will take the little Christmas 
tree I had last night. I will put it outside 
the window. Then I will hang on it little 
baskets full of crumbs and seeds for the birds.^^ 

7. "That will be a very good way/^ said 

her mother. 

II 

8. So Bessie put the little tree outside the 
window. Then she put her presents on it for 
the birds. 

9. At first the birds did not come to the 
tree. They did not know it was for them. 
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But by and by two or three came near and 
looked at it. 

10. They pecked some of the seeds and 
crumbs. Then they flew off to tell the other 
birds about their Christmas tree. Soon there 

N 

were many birds at the tree to get thcii* 
presents. 

11. They liked the crumbs of bread as 
much as Bessie had liked her presents the 
evening before. They chirped their thanks 
to Bessie as she stood at the window to 
watch them. 

13. ^^I am glad we have made the birds so 
happy, mamma/^ she said. ^^ We will let the 
little tree stay here at the window, will we not ? 

13. '' Every day I will give some of my bread 

to the birds. I will put the crumbs in the 

baskets for them.^^ 

Ill 

14. Her father and mother were glad to see 
that she was so kind. But her father said, 
^' After all, Bessie, what good can you do ? 

15. "There are many hungry birds in the 
world. You can feed only a few near your 



home. Even if you and I gave all our bread, 
we could not feed all the hungry birds/^ 

16. This made little Bessie very sad. After 
a while she said, ^^It is true, papa, I cannot 
feed all the birds. But there are many other 
little children all over the world who like 
to feed them. 

17. "I will give crumbs to the birdies here 
every cold day. Then, if the other children 
give crumbs in other places, all the dear little 
birds will be fed. Will they not, papa ? '^ 



Write the names of three girls you know. 
Write the names of three boys you know. 



Copy and memorize : 

Ode. Ivub "vrvoJhJh wKaZ iX maop^ 

c^t at iA/iy\h &b il oX \JxXAj^ , 



black 


peck 


pick 


rock 


duck 


pack 


neck 


lick 


lock 


luck 


rack 


speck 


sick 


sock 


buck 
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chas^ snap hunt hunt'er least hun'dred 
triek fat fail din'ner lost farm'hous^ 

One Good Trick 

1. One day a cat and a fox met in the 
woods. 

2. ^^ Good day, Mr. Fox/' said the cat. " I 
hope you are well.'' 

^^ Very well, I thank you/' said the fox. 

3. "You have seen much of the world, I 
suppose/' said the cat. 

4. " Oh, yes. I know all the country round. 
I can find my way by night to all the farm- 
houses. Sometimes I go to a hen-house and 
catch a fine hen. 

5. " Sometimes I hide near the duck-pond. 
When a fat duck comes near me — snap ! 
quack ! — I have her in my mouth ; and a 
very good dinner she makes." 

6. " You must be a great hunter/' said the 
cat ; " but they say men sometimes hunt you. 
What do you do when they chase you with 
their dogs ? " 

7. "Oh/' said the fox, "I can run very 
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fast, and I know many tricks to get out of 
their way. I am sure the dogs can never 
catch me. Why, I know at least a hundred 
tricks. How many do you know ? ^^ 

8. ^'I know only one/' said the cat. '^If 
that fails, I am a lost cat.'^ 

" Poor pussy ! ^' said the fox. 

9. Just then they heard the horn of the 
hunters, and up came the dogs. The fox ran 

this way and that way. He tried all 

his tricks, but he was caught and 

j^ killed > at last. 




10. The cat ran up a tree, and the 
dogs could not get her. That was 
her one trick. • 
One good trick ^^ I scc,^^ Said shc, '^that one good 

trick is better than a hundred poor ones.^^ 



i\, v\'5^^'' 



Copy the words at the head of this lesson. 
Copy: 



Bigg«t Ocnff ran tt tht troll. 

I billy troU trip trap ni tramp'ing 

Grufjf saw'^erg gobl^k tossed 

moun'tain no§e ii stepped hardly 

bric?ge arm a long' fg,l/'en 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
I 

1. Once upon a time there were three billy 
goats. Their name was Gruff. There was 
Little Gruff and Big Gruff and Biggest Gruff. 

2. One day they started up a mountain 
to eat the fine grass and grow fat. On their 
way they had to cross a bridge. 
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8. A troll lived under this bridge. He had 
eyes as big as saucers and a nose as long as 
your arm. 

4. First of all Little Gruff came to cross 
the bridge. 

'' Trip trap ! trip trap ! ^' went the bridge 
as he crossed it. 

5. ^^ Who is that tripping over my bridge ?^^ 
roared the angry troll. 

6. ^^It is only I, Little Gruff. I am going 
up the mountain to make myself fat/^ said 
the little billy goat with his little voice. 

7. '' Now I am coming to gobble you up/' 
said the troll. 

8. ^' Oh, no ! don't take me. I am too 
little/' said the billy goat. " Wait till Big 
Gruff comes. He is much bigger.'' 

'' Well, be off with you/' said the troll. 

II 

9. A little while after Big Gruff came to 
cross the bridge. 

^^Trip trap! trip trap!'^ went the bridge 
as he stepped on it. 
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10. " Who is that stepping on my bridga ? ^^ 
roared the troll. 

11. ^^Oh! it is Big Gruif who is going up 
the mountain to make himself fat/^ said the 
big billy goat with his loud voice. 

12. ^' Now I am coming to gobble you up;'^ 
roared the troll. 

^^ Oh, no ! don^t take me. Wait till Biggest 
GruflF comes along; he is much bigger 
than I.'' 

13. " Yery well ; be off with you/' said the 

troll. 

m 

14. At last Biggest Gruff came to cross the 
bridge. 

'' TRIP TRAP ! TRIP TRAP ! '' went the 
bridge as he walked on it. 

15. " Who is that tramping on my bridge ? ^^ 
roared the troll. 

16. ^^It is I, Biggest Gruff, going up the 
mountain to make myself fat/' he said with 
his great voice. 

17. " Now I am coming to gobble you up/^ 
roared the troll. 



18. " Yery well ; come on and gobble me, if 
you can," said Biggest Gruff. 

19. The troll came from under the bridge. 
But Biggest Gruff ran at him and caught 
him on his horns and tossed him over into 
the river. No one ever saw the troll again. 

20. Then Biggest Gruff 
went up the mountain 
with his brothers. They 
ate the fine grass and 
got so fat that th ey 
could hardly walk home 
again. 
If the fat hasn't fallen off, they are fat still. 



big 


bigger 


biggest 


Use these words 

bird dead 
sheep wool 


in sentences: 
crying 
cloth 


minute 
farmer 


trip drink 
trap drank 


grass 
gruff 


rip 
rap 



won'der fijl none gold'en deal rich 



The Goose and the Golden Eggs 

1. A man once had a goose. She looked 
like any other goose, but she was a wonderful 
bird. Every day 
she laid an egg of 
shining gold. 

3. The man was 
growing rich, but 
not so fast as he 
wished. He wanted 
to have a great 
deal of gold all 

at once. Then he The mn »a. growmg noh. 

would never have to do any more work. 

3. ''I am sure/' he said to himself, "there 
must be a great many eggs inside my goose. 
I think she must be all gold inside." 

4. So one day he killed her. 

But when he looked for the gold, there 
was none to be seen. And that was the end 
of his goose and her golden eggs. 



mer'ry 
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UalthJ 



folk 



How to Do It 

1. Do you want to be happy and gay, little man, 

Do you want to be happy and gay? 
Then do a kind deed every day, little man, 
Then do a kind deed every day. 

2. Do you want to be merry and glad, little 

maid. 
Do you want to be merry and glad? 
Then speak a bright word to the sad, 

little maid. 
Then speak a bright word to the sad. 

8. Do you want to be healthy and wise, little 
folk, 
Do you want to be healthy and wise? 

Then early to bed and to rise, little folk, 
Yes, early to bed and to rise. 




aft'er noon' 


drive 


driv'er 


Mrs. 


prom'ise 


vi§'it 


be gin' 


tttm 


r^ mem'ber 


pUa§e 


George 


SMat 


The 


Way to have 


a Good Game 





1. "There is to be no school this afternoon, 
mother/' said George Green. " Prank is com- 
ing to see me. We shall have a good game." 

2. Cousin Frauk came and the boys ran 
out to play. It took them some time to find 
a game that both liked. At last George asked 
his cousin to play horse. 
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8. Frank liked to play horse, but he 
wished to be the driver. George wanted to 
be the driver himself. So there was no horse 
and they could not play at all. 

n 

4. George^s mother had been watching the 
boys. Now she called them to her, and said, 
^^Well, George, are you having a good 
game ? ^^ 

5. ^^Not very good, mother,'^ he said. 
'' Can^t you tell us some new game we shall 
both like?'' 

6. ^^I think I can tell you how to make 
a good game of the one you have tried.'' 

^^How, mother?" asked George. 
^^ Do tell us, aunt," said Frank. 

7. '^ What game have you tried, George ? * ' 
"Horse, mother; but we did not play it, 

for we both wanted to be the driver." 

8. "Then we will begin with horse," said 
his mother. "Now, boys, you must do just 
what I say. I wish George to remember that 
he must do all he can to make Frank happy. 
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Frank must remember to do everything to 
make George happy/^ 

9. Both boys said they would try to do this. 

^^Very well/^ said Mrs. Green. ^^Now go 
and play horses.^' 

10. " But who will be the horse ? ^^ asked 
George. ^^ I want to be the driver.'^ 

'' So do I/' said Frank. 

11. ^^ Remember your promise, boys/^ said 
Mrs. Green. The boys thought a while, and 
then Frank said, ^^I will be the horse, 
George.^^ 

'^No, I will be the horse,^' said George. 
" You may drive if you please.^' 

12. ^^ You may take turns,^^ said his mother. 
^^ George will be the horse till you have gone 
six times round the garden walk. Then he 
may drive and Frank may be the horse.^' 



m 



18. This pleased the boys, and oflF they ran 

at once to play. They had a pleasant game. 

14. At last it was time for Frank to go 
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home. Mrs. Green asked the boys if they 
had found out the way to have a good game. 

15. '^ Yes, mother/' said George. 
"Yes, aunt/' said Frank. 

" WeU, what is it ? '' 

16. " We must not think all the time of what 
we wish to do. We must try to make others 
happy. Then we shall be happy ourselves.'' 

17. " That is it/' said Mrs. Green. '' I hope 
you will remember it. And now good-bye, 
Frank. You must come again soon." 

18. Frank said good-bye to his aunt and 
cousin. He went home much pleased with 
his visit. 

Copy and memorize : 

Gjy\A d/mX wi^<3^ mjoX Xaatot oJxjl UuAJb: 



branch crow fresh press 

breeze crumb Frank pretty 
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nasi 


milk 


swal'lowj 


lie 


iise'ftil 


cud 


plow 


an'i mal 


toe 


chew 


hoof 




re'al I^ 

A Useful Anlitia 




Ma'ry 



I. " What animal is most useful to us ? " 
asked Mr. White. 

3. Some of the children said that the 
horse is most useful. He pulls the wagon 
and the plow. He does much work for us, 
and we like to ride him. 

3. "But I think the cow is most useful/' 
said Mary; "she gives us milk to drink. 
Butter and cheese are made from milk." 

4, " YeSj" said Henry, " and after the cow is 
killed, she is useful to us. She is good for food." 

E, "That is true," said Mr. "White. "As 

' cow does so much for us, I am 

; you will like to know more 

about her." 

II 

6. "If you look at her foot, you 

oow'b hoof will see that the hoof is in two 

pieces. It is really two hoofs, which are 



the strong nails of the cow's toes. The hoof 
of the horse is in one piece. 

7. "If you watch a cow eat, 
yon will see that she does not 
bite the grass. She breaks it off 

and swallows it without chewing it g^,, ^„f 

8. "When she has had as much as she 
wants, she lies down. Then the grass comes 
back to her mouth, a little at a time. She 
chews it well with her back teeth. Then 
she swallows it again. 

s. "This is called chewing the cud. Is it 
not a queer way to eat? The cow is not the 
only animal which does this." 

10. " Oh, yes," said Henry. " I think my 
goat chews the cud, too." 

11. " So he does," said Mr. White, " and 
so do sheep as well as goats." 



use useful wonder wonderful 



Tell some things that the cow does for us. 

Tell what the sheep does for us. 

Name other animals that are useful to us. 



friend'ly cream wan'der stray low'ing 
ap'pk-tart pass show'er wet blown 



1. The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart. 
She gives me cream with all her might. 
To eat with apple-tart. 

3. She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 
All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day ; 

3. And blown by all the winds that pass 

And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 

And eats the meadow flowers. 



Alfred watched hit unnt planting the iMts, 



U'fred 


smiled 


III a bove' iv sis'ter 


bus'y 


learn 


ill c^re 


'bar 


sta/k 


doc'tor joy 


die 


earth 


weath'Sr 




A Kind 


Brother 



1. Last year, when the leaves were falling 
from the trees, Alfred and Mary went to 
visit their aunt. They found her very busy 
planting io the garden. 

2. " Why do you plant the dead roots, 
Aunt ? " asked Alfred. 

3. "They are not dead, Alfred. They will 
bear flowers in the spring, if the frost does 
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not kill them. I will give you some for your 
garden, if you like/^ 

4. ^^Oh, thank you, aunt/^ said Alfred, 
who loved new flowers for his garden. 

He watched his aunt to know how to plant 

his roots. 

II 
6. ^^ Would you like some, too, Mary?'* 

asked her kind aunt. 

6. "No, thank you," said Mary. She 
was too young to know how plants and 
flowers grow. 

7. " I want some of these pretty flowers. I 
will plant them in my garden when I get 
home." 

8. "They will die," said Alfred, "for they 
have no roots." 

9. "I don't want roots," said Mary. Her 
aunt smiled and gave her the flowers. 

10. "Mary will know better next year, 
Alfred," she said. "Live and learn, you 
know." 

11. Alfred and Mary went home and 
planted their gardens. Then Mary called her 
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m other to look at hers. It was full of gay 
flowers; but they had only stalks and no 
roots. 

12. Alfred^s garden made no show, but the 
roots were under the earth, and Alfred could 
wait. 

'' Come and look at my garden in spring, 
mother/^ he said. 

Ill 

13. At last the spring came. One bright 

warm day, Alfred went to see if his plants 
were coming up. The green leaves were 
opening on the trees, and the birds were 
busy making their nests. 

14. When Alfred came to his little garden, 
he found that his plants were peeping above 
the ground. 

15. ^^ How gay my garden will be ! '^ said 
Alfred, ^^ and there is poor Mary^s without a 
flower.^^* 

16. Now Mary had been ill in the winter. 
She had grown white and thin. The doctor 
said she must not go out till May, when the 
weather would be warm. 



17. Alfred was sorry that his sister's garden 
looked so bare. He thought a while, and then 
he said to himself, " I will put my plants in 
Mary's garden." 

18. So he took the plants out 

of the ground with great care. 

Then he put them in Mary's 

garden. 

Alfred planted the roow. 19. Alfred's garden was soon 

bare, but he was not sorry. He was happy to 

think how glad his little sister would be. 

20. It was late in May before Mary could 
go out into the gat-den. Alfred went with 
her. 

21. He had not told anyone what he had 
done, but his mother had seen it. She was 
glad that her boy was so kind to his sister. 

23. "Alfred," said Mary, when they came 
to his garden, "where are your roots that 
were to turn to flowers ? " 

88. " Her-e they are, Mary," said Alfred. 
"They have all run away from me, and have 
come to live with you ! " 
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Yes, there they were in her garden. 

24. '^0 Alfred, dear, kind Alfred !^^ said the 
little girl. She put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. She almost cried for joy. 
^^ I never was so happy before.^^ 

25. I think Alfred was almost as happy as 
she. 



Copy and memorize : 

CU) cJkddAiuYb (y\AjMo t(y^. 



Use these words in sentences : 



goose 


golden 


killed 


none 


horse 


driver 


played 


happy 


cow 


useful 


chewing 


hoof 


spring 


fl wers 


doctor 


roots 


arm 


tart 


barn 


bark 


farm 


part 


yarn 


lark 


harm 


dart 


darn 


park 



mon' key roast each 

chestnut crack pam 

The Cat, the Monkey, and the Chestnuts 

1. One day a cat and a monkey sat watch- 
ing some chestnuts put in the fire to roast. 

a. "How good they must be!" said the 
monkey. " I wish we had them. I am sure 
you can get some out. Your paws are so 
much Uke hands." 

3. The cat was much pleased at 

these words. She put out her paw 

for the chestnuts. She took one 

. out, but burned her paw, 

Bh, bnnrf ur paw. *• " How wclI you did that!" 

said the monkey. "I am sure we can get 

them all." 

5. So the poor cat pulled out the nuts one 
by one, burning her paw each time. 

a. At last they were all out. Then she 

turned round, but only in time to see the 

monkey crack and eat the last of the nuts. 

7. So poor pussy had only her burnt paw 

for her pains. 
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smal/ straw blind fit neiWer 

pale brood ed b6 yond' la'bor nQiffhljor 

Bird Thoughts 

1. I lived jBirst in a Kttle house, 
And lived there very well; 
I thought the world was small and 
round, 
And made of pale blue shell. • 

3. I lived next in a little nest, 

Nor wanted any other ; 
I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother, 

8. One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find. 
I said : ^^ The world is made of leaves, 
I have been very blind/' 

4. At last I flew beyond the tree. 

Quite fit for grown-up labors. 
I don't know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors! 
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I hood 


III tak'en 


lis'feu 




string 


cake 


cap 


picked 




VI lafch 


stop 


gowu 


buzzed 




VII ear 


cot'tage 


IV wasp 


V ar'rdw 




hiig 


II wolf 

• 


mu'gic 


•• 


rieg 


stung 


cru'el 


mi 


wa'ter cress 


hoarsi 



Little Red Riding Hood 

I 

1. In a pleasant place there once lived a little 
girl. She was as pretty and sweet as a rose. 

Her mother loved her very much. Her 
grandmother said the little one was the joy 
of her heart. 

2. Her grandmother made her a little red 
hood. It was so pretty that the little girl 
would wear no other head dress. So she was 
called Little Red Riding Hood. 

3. One day her mother baked a cake and 
made some fresh butter. 

^^ Come, Little Red Riding Hood/^ she said. 
''Take this cake and butter to your grand- 
mothero Be sure not to stop on the way.^^ . 

4. Little Red Riding Hood was a good child. 
She liked to be of use to her mother and her 
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dear old grandmother. She put the butter 

and cake in a basket. Then she started to 

her grandmother's cottage on the other side 

of the wood. 

II 

5. As she came to the wood, Little Red 
Riding Hood met a wolf. 

^' Good morning, Little Red Riding Hood/' 
he said. 

6. He was a bad, cruel wolf and he would 
have liked to eat the little girl then and 
there. But some men were cutting wood 
near by, and he thought they might kill him 
in turn. 

7. ^^Good morning, Mr. Wolf,'' said Little 
Red Riding Hood. She did not know how 
bad he was and was not afraid of him. She 
did not remember that she was not to stop 
on the way. 

8. '' Where are you going so early this 
bright morning?" asked the wolf. 

9. ^^ I am going to my grandmother's," said 
Little Red Riding Hood, '' to take her some 
cake and butter." 
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10. "And where does your grandmother 
live?^^ asked the wolf. 

11. "Down by the mill on the other side 
of the wood/^ said the little girl. " Her cot- 
tage is under the three big oak trees.^' 

12. " I think I will go to see her, too/^ said 
the wolf. " T\l go this way and you go that, 
and we^ll see which of us will get there first. '^ 

ni 

13. The wolf knew well that he had taken the 
best way. 

14. He ran through the woods and in a 
little while came to the grandmother^s cot- 
tage. 

15. He knocked at the door with his paw. 
No one came. 

16. He knocked again. All was still in the 
cottage. Then he put up his paw and opened 
the door. 

17. There was no one in the cottage. The 
grandmother had gone out early in the morn- 
ing. She had left her cap and nightgown 
on the bed. 
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18. '' Good/' said the wolf. " I know what 

rU do/' 

He shut the door and put on the grand- 
mother's cap and night gown and got into the 
bed, 

19. He laughed to himself as he thought 
what a trick he would play. 

IV 

20. All this time Little Red Riding Hood 
was on her way through the wood. 

31. She stopped to listen to the sweet music 
of the birds ; she picked some -strawber- 
ries for her grandmother, and some flowers 
that grew by the way, 

22. A wasp buzzed about her head and 
lighted on her flowers. 

^^Eat as much as you like/' she said, ^^but 
do not hurt me." He buzzed and buzzed and 
soon flew away. 

23. Then a little bird came and ate some of 
her strawberries, 

^^Take all you want, pretty bird/' said 
Little Red Riding Hood. " There wiU still be 
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99 



left all that grandmother and I shall want. 
"Peep, peep! " sang the bird as he flew away. 

24: Then she came upon an old woman who 
was looking for water cresses. 

" Let me fill your basket/^ Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood said. 

25. The old woman said, "Thank you, my 
dear. If you see the Green Huntsman on 
your way, tell him from me that there is 
game in the wind.^' 

V 

26. Little Red Riding Hood looked all about 
for the Green Huntsman. She had never seen 
him nor even heard of him before. 

27. At last she came to a pond of water so 
green that you would have taken it for grass. 

28. She had gone that way many times, but 
she had never seen the pond before. There 
stood a huntsman dressed in green. He was 
looking at some birds flying over his head. 

29. ^' Good morning, Mr. Huntsman,^' said 
Little Red Riding Hood. " The water cress 
woman asked me to tell you from her that 
there is game in the wind.^' 



1 



80. The huntsman put his ear to the ground 
and listened a while. Then he put the string 
on his bow and took out an arrow. 



81. At last Little Red Riding Hood came to 
her grandmother's cottage and knocked at 
the door. 

32. "Who is there?" cried the wolf. 

He tried to speak like the grandmother, 
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but his hoarse voice made Little Red Riding 
Hood start. She said to herself, "Poor 
grandmother must have a bad cold/' 

33. "It is I, Little Red Riding Hood/' she 
said. "I have come to see you and to bring 
you some cake and butter.'' 

34. "Pull the string and the latch will fly- 
up and the door will come open/' said the 
wolf. 

35. Little Red Riding Hood did as she was 
told, and went into the cottage. 

36. "Put down the cake and butter, my 
dear/' said the wolf; "then come and sit 
down beside me." 

vn 

37. Little Red Riding Hood put down her 
basket and went to the bedside. 

38. "Why, grandmother," she said, "how 
hoarse you are ! " 

" Only a cold, my dear, only a cold," said 
the wolf. 

39. "And, grandmother, what long ears 
you have ! " 



" The better to hear jan, my dear." 

40. " But, grandmother, what great eyes 

you have ! " 

" The better to see you, my dear." 

«. But, grandmother, what long, armg you 

have ! " 

" The better to hug you, my dear." 

43. " But, grandmother, what big teeth you 

have ! " 

" The better to eat you up ! " said the wolf. 

43. He was just going 
to spring upon poor 
Little Red Riding Hood, 
"when a wasp flew into 
the room and stung hira. 

The wolf gave a cry, 
and a little bird outside 
said, " Peep, peep ! " f 

44. This told the Green Th.woifw„knw. 
Huntsman it was time to let his arrow fly, 
and the wolf was killed then and there. 



good better best 



Bhe ivvfi the two kict«iia out of th« room. 

storm'y b^ gun' broom crept mat 

quar'rel sweeping swept qui'et iye 

Two Little Kittens 

1. Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel, and then to fight. 
One bad a mouse, the other had none ; 
And that's the way the fight was begun. 

". " I will have the mouse'," said the bigger cat. 
" You will have the mouse ! We'll see about 

that." 
" I will have that mouse," said the older one. 
" You shall not have the mouse/' said the 
little one. 
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8. I told you before 'twas a stormy night 
When these two kittens began to fight. 
The old woman took her sweeping broom, 
And swept the two kittens out of the room. 

4. The ground was covered with frost and 

snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere to 

go; 

So they laid them down on a mat at the 

door, 
While the old woman finished sweeping 

the floor. 

5. Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 
All wet with snow and as cold as ice; 
For they thought 'twould be better that 

stormy night 
To lie down and sleep, than to quarrel and 
fight. 



stop 


spy 


sleep 


sweel 


sting 


spied 


. sly 


swan 


start 


speak 


slip 


swim 


stair 


spade 


slow 


swin| 
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I st6'ri(?g 


wared 




II charge 


screamed 


alone' 


drum'mer 




beat'en 


hissed 


drum 


slow 




^n^e 


hmped 


ar'my 


fawlt 




whole 





James and His Army 
I 

1. James likes stories about fights and 
the great deeds of soldiers. One day he 
went out alone to play soldier. He put 
on his soldier cap and took his gun and 
sword and a little drum. 

8. There was no other boy to play 
with him, so he had to be the whole army. 
He was the captain and the drummer-boy and 
the soldier. These were the army. 

8. The captain said " March ! " and waved 
his sword in the air. The drummer beat his 

J and the soldier marched. This was 

to do, for the sword and gun and drum 
n one another's way. But the army 
led to the field near the bam. 
[t went up and down the field, some- 
fast and sometimes slow. Now and 



then it ran. Then the captain would call out 
to the soldier to keep step. 

5. But there was no fault to be found 
with the drummer. He drummed so loud 
that he made the hens and sheep run away. 

fl. Once the soldier went so fast that he 
fell down and hurt the army's nose on a 
stone. The captain found fault with him, 
I can tell you. 

n 

7. At last a great charge was made. The 
army chased the black pig around the field. 
It beat the drum and waved the 

and threw stones. This was firi 
gun. The pig ran off as fast ai 
could. 

8. Then the array ||| 
inarched back to the IJ h L 
garden fence, and the I'll 

captain said: "Soldiers, The whoi* »rmj soroimad. 

we have beaten the whole world and it has 
rua away. I did it with my sword. Now I 
must be king." 

». Just then the old white goose put her 
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neck througli the fence and bit James on tli^ 
leg. The captain, the drummer, and the whole 
army screamed, while the goose put out her 
neck and hissed. 

10. Down went the drum and the gun and 
the sword. The army Umped off as fast as it 
could to the house. You would not have 
thought then that James was the boy who 
had just beaten the whole world. 



story sky lady cry 

stories skies ladies cries 



Copy and memorize : 



HcJJuMj hy ^ cuyoxL mxi/Yb m6^; 
s^^Amjb out vn ^woxOxj oAukb a/YicL -e/ue>6. 



she 


small 


snip 


cream 


sheep 


smile 


snap 


seam 


shell 


smell 


snail 


scream 



float sloMj'ly heav'y 

quil/ feath'er 



1. How light a feather is ! If you drop 
one, it falls very slowly to the ground. It may 
even float about in the air for a while. Birds 
could not fly if their feathers were heavy. 

2. The long wing feathers are 
called quills. Take one and try to 
break it. You will see how strong 
it is. It is very light, too, as it 

must be for the bird to fly. 

3. I am sure you have seen a 
robin looking for food in the snow, 
and have wondered if he were not 
cold. 

4. If Mr. Robin could talk, he 
would tell you that he has a warm ^ »"'" 
coat next his skin. This coat is made of 
small, soft feathers called down. It keeps 
him warm in the cold days of winter. 

8. Some birds have very gay feathers. 
But these are not always the birds that sing 
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best. You know the old saying, ^^Fine 
feathers do not make fine birds/^ 

6. Many birds are killed every year for 
their beautiful feathers. Ladies like to wear 
them on their hats. Is it not sad that the 
pretty little birds must be killed just for this? 



Tell the names of three birds you have seen. 
Copy these sentences and put in the 
missing . words : 

^' The long wing feathers are called . 

'' The small, soft feathers are called 






Copy and memorize : 



Use these words in 


sentences : 




poor 


monkey 


pulled 


chestnuts 


shell 


straw 


leaves 


w orld 


hood 


butter 


wolf 


cottage 


latch 


ears 


eyes 


teeth 


sword 


soldier 


hissed 


screamed 
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barley els^ ha/ched snug 

hello' chick b^ neath' doz'en 

c6ck'-a-doo'dk-doo' 



The Clucking Hen 

1. ^^Will you take a walk with me, 

My little wife, to-day? 
There's barley in the barley field, 
And hayseed in the hay." 

2. "Thank you," said the clucking hen; 

"Fve something else to do; 
I'm busy sitting on my eggs, 
I cannot walk with you." 

8. "Cluck, cluck! Cluck, cluck!?' 
Said the clucking hen; 
" My little chicks will soon be hatched, 
I'll think about it then." 

4. The clucking hen sat on her nest, 
She made it in the hay; 
And warm and snug beneath her breast, 
A dozen white eggs lay. 



6. Crack, cfack, went all the eggs, 
Out dropped. the chickens small! 
" Cluck ! " said the clucking hen, 
- '* Now I have you all." 

6. " Come along, my little chicks, 
I'll take a walk with you." 
** Hello ! " said the barn-door cock, 
" Cock-a-doodle-do ! " 



all small warm walk 

ball stall warp stalk 



8b« bath«d the l«g vtth bot waWi, 

war ly'iDg bound help'ful 

saved bafehcd e nough' wpwnd'ed 

hot broke Flor'en^c Ni^At'in gale 

A Kind Girl 



1. One day a little girl was out in the fields 
watching a man with his sheep. 

" Why have you left your dog at home ? " 
she asked. 
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2. The man said: "My dog can never 
help me with the sheep again. A cruel boy 
threw a stone at him and broke one of his 
legs. I shall kill him to-night to put him 
out of his pain. 

3^ The little girl was very sad when she 
heard this. She did not say anything to the 
man, but went to his house. There she found 
the dog lying on the floor. 

n 

4. At first the dog would not let the girl 

come near him. But she was kind and gentle, 
and at last he let her look at his leg. 

5. She found that it was much hurt, but 
not broken. She bathed the leg with hot 

water and bound it up. 

6. After a while she saw the man coming 

home to kill the dog. He loved his dog, but 
he knew it is better to kill an animal than 
to let it live in pain. 

7. The little girl ran to him and said: 
"Your dog's leg is not broken. I have 
bound it up. Do not kill him. 1 think he 
will be quite well in a few days/' 
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in 

8. The next morning she went to see the 
dog again. This time he came to her at 
once, for he knew that she was his friend. 
And again she bathed his leg and bound it up. 

9. In a few days he was well enough to 
go out again into the fields and help take 
care of the sheep. 

10. After that, whenever the dog saw her, 
he ran to meet her and jumped about to 
show how glad he was. If a dog could speak, 
he would have thanked her for being so kind 
to him. 

11. The man said he could never thank her 
enough. But for her he would have lost the 
best dog he ever had. 

12. This kind and helpful little girl grew to 
be a kind and helpful woman. She left her 
home and went far away to a country where 
a great war was going on. 

13. She took care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, and saved many lives. Her name 
was Florence Nightingale. 
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nod'ding 


heat m6rn' ing-glo'ry 


HI? 


pr6 tect' 


slept dan'de li on 


tu'lip 


short 

< 


Habits of Flowers 


cl6§e 



1. Flowers have habits or ways of doing 
things, just as people have. Would you like 
to hear about some of these ? 

2. There is one habit that almost all 
flowers have. They turn to the hght as if 
they loved it. If plants are kept in a room, 
the flowers turn to the window. 

^ 3. Some flowers shut up at 

night as if to go to sleep. They 
open again in the morning. 
Tulips do this. 

4. One morning a lady was 
looking at some tulips. As one 
of them opened, out flew a bee. 
He had stayed too late the night 
Out flew a bee. before, aud so had been shut 

up in the flower. 

5. He may have been hard at work all day 
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getting honey. He stopped to rest in the 
tuhp, and was shut in when it closed. 

6. He had a fine bed that night. I wonder 

if he slept any better than he would have 

slept in the hive ! 

II 

7. The pond lily closes at night and opens 
again in the morning. 

8. The golden flowers of the dandelion are 
shut close in their green coverings every 
night. They look like buds that have never 
opened. 

9. I must tell you another habit which the 
dandelion has. When the sun is very warm, 
it closes just as it does at night. Its green 
covering protects it from the heat. 

10. Some flowers hang down their heads 
at night. They look as if they were nodding 
in their sleep. In the morning they look up 
to the light again. 

11. Most flowers last for some days. But 
there are some that last only a short time. 
The morning-glory is one of these. Do you 
know any others ? 
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ia^nt hum with'ercd 



The Bee and the Flower 

1. The bee buzzed up in the heat. 

^^I am faint for your honey, my sweet /^ 
The flower said, ^^Take it, my dear, 
For now is the spring of the year, 
So come, come ! ^^ 
" Hum ! '' 
And the bee buzzed down from the heat. 



2. And the bee buzzed up in the cold. 
When the flower was withered and old. 
^^Have you still any honey, my dear?^,^ 
She said, ^^It's the fall of the year, 
But come, come ! ^^ 
^^Hum!^^ 
And the bee buzzed off* in the cold. 



ALFRED. LORD TENNTSON 



come any honey flower 

some many money shower 



Ths mMt fall Into tha vattn 

meat own greed'y shad'dtti 

The Dog and bis Shadow 

1. One day a dog found a piece of meat. 
"What a fine dinner this will make," he 
said to himself as he started home. 

3. Crossing a bridge, he saw his own 
shadow in the still water. He thought it was 
another dog with another piece of meat. 

8. " I will have that, too," he thought. So 
he snapped at the shadow. When he opened 
his mouth, his meat fell into the water. 

4. So by being greedy he lost his dinner. 



: snazl mine feeVer c\imb 

iihottffh slug thrush'eg b6 caii§^ 

car'ry ii draw fnght'ened tongwe 

Jarge curl in en'6 mie§ hole 

bwild wake 

Only a Snail 
I 
1. "Only a snail," do 
you say? Well, though 
I ara only a snail I can 
do some things that I 
am sure you cannot do. 
3. I can carry my house 
on my back. You would 
look very queer with your 
house on your back. 

3. I made my own house, too; and I am 
quite sure you did not make the one in which 
you live. 

4. My house is just large enough for me. 
When I was very small, it, too, was very small. 
Then as I grew bigger I made it bigger. 

5. All snails ■ do not make houses for 
themselves. The slug says he is my cousin. 
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He has horns like mine, but he has no 
house on his back. I suppose he is too lazy 

to build one. 

II 

6. I have four horns — two large ones and 
two small ones. They are my feelers. 

7. Where do you think my eyes are? 
They are at the end of my two large horns. 
When harm is near, I draw in my horns and 
curl up in my shell. 

8. I have many enemies. Ducks, thrushes, 

and blackbirds like to 
eat snails. They have 
caught many of my 
friends. 




9. When I see a bird, 
1 make haste to get 
into my house. If a 
blackbird were to see _ 

me, he would pick me " He wonld drop me on a stone. 

up in his claws and drop me on a stone. 

10. That would break my house in two and 
he would eat me. Do you wonder that I 
am frightened when he comes? 
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11. In warm countries where my friends grow 
bigger than I am, people eat them. But I am 
glad to know you do not care to eat me. 

m 

12. Birds are not our only enemies. Men 

try to kill us because they do not want us 
to eat the green things in their gardens. I 
suppose they want us to eat dead leaves, but 
we hke to feed on fresh ones. 

13. I climb up on a leaf and bite off little 
bits with my teeth. I have many more teeth 
than you. My tongue is covered with rows 
of them. 

14. Do you want to know what I do in 
winter ? 

I creep into a quiet place and make a hole 
in the earth in which to hve. 

15. Then I draw myself into my house and 
make a little door to keep out the rain and the 
snow. I leave just one little hole to let in air. 

16. Then I go to sleep and sleep through 
the winter. When spring comes, I wake up 
again. I creep out to see what there is in 
the garden for me to eat. 
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who^ 


ma^am 


&ge 


otight 


Little Ducks 


drowned 



1. "My dears, whatever are you at? 
You ought to be at home; 
I told you not to wet your feet, 
I told you not to roam. 

2 " Oh, dear ! Tm sure you will be drowned, 
I never saw such tricks; 
Come home at once and go to bed, 
You naughty, naughty chicks ! ^^ 

3. Now most of them were five days old, 
But one, whose age was six — 
"Please, ma'am,^' said he, "I think weVe 
ducks ; 
I don^t believe we're chicks/^ 



ROBERT MACK 



down pawn flew crew 

town lawn clew grew 

gown dawn blew drew 
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dashed 


tor'toiae 


TSi(}e 


tired 


ho 


Mre 


stead'y 


plod'ded 


judge 


will 


pa?^ 


feV low 


goal 


sight 


need 



The Hare and the Tortoise 



1. A hare one day made fun of the short 
legs and slow pace of the tortoise. 

2. "I am sorry for anyone who has to 
creep along as you do/^ he said. ^^Why, I 
can go ten miles while you go one.^' 

3. "1 may be slow, but I am sure/' said 
the tortoise. " Though you can run so fast, 
I am willing to race with you.'' 

4. The hare laughed at the thought of 
such a thing. 

5. '' It will be no race at all/' he said, '' but 
come on. I will show you how fast I can run." 

They called the fox to be judge of the 
race. 

6. "You are to start from this mile-stone 
and run to the next one,'^ said the fox. "Now, 
one, two, three, go ! " 



I 



"Due, twO| tbiM, gol' 

n 

7. Off dashed the hare and after him 
plodded the tortoise. The hare went like 
the wind a little way. Then he looked back. 
The tortoise was not even in sight. The hare 
laughed. 

8. " To think that a tortoise should try to 
race with me!" he said. "How warm and 
tired I am ! I need not run so fast, I will 
get some of that sweet grass for my dinner. 
Then I will rest a while under this tree. The 
tortoise will not be here for hours yet." 



». So the hare ate his dinner and then lay 
down to rest. He fell fast aaleep, and when 
he awoke it was late. 

10. He looked around. 

"Weil," he said, "I will go 

on to the goal now. Friend 

— ;^ Tortoise is not yet in sight." 

■ puNattMdMpiiishut. 11 But when he got to the 

mile-stone, he found the tortoise there before 

him. The plodding fellow had kept on and 

had passed the sleeping hare. 

12. " Oh, ho, my friend ! " said the fox. " Slow 
and steady wins the race." 



Tell in your own words the story of the 
hare and the tortoise. 

Write words that rhyme with ; 

way plod need race 



Use these words in sentences : 
hurt sheep bound 



sun 
meat 



piece 



greedy 



broken 

tulip 

shadow 



5ss' heav'en sail road 

Boats Sail on the Rivers 

Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas ; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers. 

As pretty as you please ; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky. 

Is prettier far than these. 



pretty prettier prettiest 
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I Do'ra dream shoe? m touch 

giv'en noth'ing life drew 

hos'pi tal re'al u si^ sh^/Ing 

nurse mean 

Too Many Dolls 

I 

J. " It was very good of aunt Rose to give 
me such a pretty doll," said Dora. " But 
I do wish she had given me something else. 
I have so many dolls," 

2. Her cousin Amy did not speak for a 
time. Then she said, "Dora, 
I heard a sad story the other 
day. Would you like to 
hear it ? " 

3. "What was it? Please 
tell me/' said Dora. 

4. "It was about a little 
girl named Kate. She is ill 
at the hospital and will have 

hadrashabeaaUiTil dieam." • t t f i 

to stay m bed lor a long time. 
"Her mother is a poor woman who has 
three little children to take care of. 
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5. '^One morning Kate said to the nurse, 
^ Oh, I had such a beautiful dream last night ! 
I thought I was sick as I am now. I was 
so tired, for I had nothing to play with. 

6. ^^ ^ All at once I heard a little noise at my 
side. I looked around, and there on the bed 
was a beautiful doll. 

7. " ^ She had real hair, and her eyes could 
open and shut. She had on a fine ' dress. 
She even had little shoes on her feet. 

8. " ' Oh, I can see her now if I just shut my 
eyes ! So it is almost as good as if I really 
had her, isn^t it ? ' 

9. "The poor child had never had a doll 

in all her life.^' 

n 

10. " Poor little Kate ! '' said Dora. " And 
I am cross because I have too many dolls. 
Amy, may I not take one of my dolls to 
Kate?^^ 

11. "Yes, Dora; I am sure your mother 
will be glad to have you do that. One of 
your old doUs will make little Kate very 
happy/' 
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12. ^'I think it wouldn^t be very kind to 
give her one of my old ones/^ said Dora. " I 
should like to give her a pretty new one. 
Don^t you think this doll looks like the one 
Kate dreamed about?" 

She held up her beautiful new doll. 

13. " If you wish, I will go with you to the 
hospital," said Amy. "We will take the doll 
to little Kate." 

14. Soon the two girls were in the children's 
hospital. As they drew near Kate's bed, the 
nurse made a sign for them not to speak. 
The child was asleep. 

15. "Now we can make her dream come 
true/' said Dora. 

She crept to Kate's bed and put the doll 
down. Then she waited for Kate to wake up. 

m 

16. Three or four children in beds near by 
were watching Dora. Their pale little faces 
lighted up with smiles. 

17. At last Kate slowly opened her eyes 
and saw the doll. 
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18. She lay quite still at first, as if she 
thought it was only a dream. 

After a while she put out her hand to 
touch the doll to see if it were real. Then 
with a cry of joy she drew it to her. 

19. "Oh, it is a real true doll!^' she cried. 
"It is like the one I saw in my dream, but 
prettier. Just look at her, nurse! See her 
curls and her little shoes! 

20. " What good times we can all have with 
her! nurse, do take her over to little 
Mary just a minute. Poor Mary can^t turn 
around to see her.^^ 

21. Dora had never thought before how 
much pleasure she could give others by shar- 
ing her pretty thing with them. 

22. She did not mean to be selfish. Now 
she was sorry to think how little she had 
ever done for others. 

23. Her first visit to the hospital was not 
the last, you may be sure. Many of Dora^s 
toys and books were taken there, and 
brought joy to the poor sick children. 
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cheek 


charm' ing ly sake 


paint 


change 


ter'ri bly heath 

The Lost Doll 


trod'den 



1. I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world ; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, 
dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor httle doll, dears, 

As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, 
dears. 
But I never could find where she lay. 

2. I found my poor little doll, dears, 

As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 

For her paint is all washed away. 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, 
dears. 

And her hair not the least bit curled; 
Yet for old sake^s sake, she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world. 

CHABLBB KINGSLET 
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coal stand thaw 


st4r^ 


rsike difch ctir^d 


teach 


bow-wow bon^ 


wink 


The Sno^v Man 





I 

1. ^^It is nice and cold/^ said the snow 
man. ^^This wind puts life into one. How 
that great red thing up there stares at me ! ^^ 

2. The red thing was the sun^ which was 
just setting. ^^ He shall not make me wink/' 
said the snow man. ^^ I will stand fast.'' 

3. The snow man had pieces of coal in his 
head for eyes. His mouth was a piece of an 
old rake^ so he had good strong teeth. 

4. The sun went down^ and the full moon 
rose, large and bright. The snow man 
thought it Avas the sun rising again. 

5. ^^ There he comes back from the other 
side/' he said. ^^But I have cured him of 
staring at me. Now he may hang there and 
shine. I can see better when he is there. 

6. ^^ I wish I could go from place to place 
as people can. I should like to play on the ice 



as the boys do. But I don't know how to 
run." 

n 
7. " Bow-wow ! " said the old watch dog. 
" The sun will teach you to run fast enough. 



"The ma will (audi yon to nm." 

I have seen him teach many snow men 
before. He will soon make you run." 

a "I don't know what you mean, friend," 
said the snow man. " Will that thing up in 
the sky teach mo to run ? I know that he can 
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run, for lie ran away when I looked at him. 
Now he has come back on the other side/' 

9. ^^What you see up there is the moon/^ 
said the dog. '' It was the sun that you saw 
before. He will come again in the morning. 
Then he will teach you to run down into the 
ditch. The weather is going to change; I have 
felt it in my bones all day.'' 

10. ^^I don't know just what he means/' 
said the snow man to himself, "but I am sure 
it is something not at all pleasant. The thing 
which stared at me and then ran away is not 
my friend. I am sure of that too." 

11. " Bow-wow ! " said the dog. Then he 
turned round three times and lay down to sleep. 

12. The weather did change; it began to 
thaw. The south wind blew, and the sun 
shone bright and warm. The snow man ran, 
as the dog said he would. He ran down into 
the ditch, and that was the last of him. 

13. " Bow-wow ! " said the watch dog. The 
children danced about in the sunshine, and no 
one thought any more of the snow man. 

HAN3 ANPERSEN, ADAPTEU) 
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cool smeU whlte'ness crown'ed bride 
lift'ing droop clothing thirst'^ vem 

Little White Lily 

1. Little White Lily 

Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 

Till the sun shone. 
Little White Lily 

Sunshine has fed; 
Little White Lily 

Is lifting her head. 

2. Little White Lily 

Said, ^^It is good, — 
Little White Lil/s 

Clothing and food/' 
Little White Lily 

Dressed like a bride, 
Shining with whiteness 

And crowned beside ! 

3. Little White Lily 

Droopeth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
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Little White Lily 
Holdeth her cup; 

Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 

4. Little White Lily 

Said, ^'Good again, 
When I am thirsty 

To have fresh rain. 
Now I am stronger, 

Now I am cool; 
Heat cannot burn me, 

My veins are so full/' 

5. Little White Lily 

Smells very sweet; 
On her head sunshine, 

Rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine. 

Thanks to the rainl 
Little White Lily 

Is happy again. 



GEORGE HA0DONAIJ» 



droops droopeth holds holdeth 



mud 


tool 


tl'nt 


thick 


8trip<?d 


gum 


vex 


sting 


pa'per 


in'sect 



Wasps 

1. Here comes a wasp ! Is he 
not pretty ? He wears a black 
coat striped with yellow. He 
has six legs and four wings. 
See how thin and beautiful his 
wings are ! 

2. As he flies about, he looks 

very much like a bee. But the wa»p» 

wasp does not make honey, as the bee does. 

3. If you make a wasp angry, out comes 
his sting ; but he will not hurt you if you do 
not vex him. 

4. The wasp ib a busy little fellow. He 
works hard to make a home for himself. 
He carries his tools in his mouth. They are 
two tiny little saws. 

6, To make his nest, he cuts off httle pieces 
of wood. He wets them with a kind of gum 
which he has in his mouth. Then he sticks 
them together so as to make paper. 
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6- Some of this paper is fine and thin, while 
some is coarse and thick. 

7. Some wasps hang their nests in 
trees ; some make their homes in 
hol^ in the ground; others build 
nests of mud. 

8. Wasps hke to eat sweet things, 
and they always pick out the ripest 

Ai*p«w«p'.,»«. ^^^ ^gg^ ^j.^jj, rpj^gy fgg^j ^^ gj^g^ 

too, and other insects which vex the cattle. 
So you see even wasps do some good. 



ripe riper ripest 

When you add -er and -est to ripe, what 
letter is dropped ? 

Add -er and -est to Jine / to coarse. 



lack 


lay 


roll 


ripe 


back 


pay 


toU 


tripe 


black 


play 


troll 


stripe 



Ill 

plain tal)k strike treat 

han^^som er de stroy' kind'neScS 



The Wasp and the Bee 

I 

1. One day a wasp met a bee. 

" I am glad to see you, friend Bee/^ he said. 
"I want you to tell me, if you can, why 
people like you so much better than they 
like me. 

2. " I am much handsomer than you. You 
go about all the time in your plain work-day 
clothing. I always wear a beautiful black 
and yellow coat. 

3. '^ I am fine enough to be seen at a king's 
table. But whenever I come near people, 
they strike at me and try to kill me. 

4. '^ They are always glad to have you 
make your home with them, and they even 
build hi nice house for you to live in. But 
whenever they find mine, they destroy it, 
and kill my little ones. Can you tell me 
why they treat me in this way ? '' 



5. '^Well/' said the bee, "it is true that 
men are not very kind to you, but what do 
you do for them? Do you give them honey 
as I do?" 

6. " Do for them ! " cried the wasp, "Why 
should I do anything for them ? I catch 
some of the flies and insects that vex them, 
but that is because I hke insects for food. 

7. " I take the best of their ripe fruit. If 
they try to drive me away, out comes my 
sting, and I teach them to leave me alone." 

8. "Oh ho," said the bee. "No wonder 
men are cross to you, as you are so cross to 
them. Men are my friends because I am 
their friend. 

9. "It is always so. If you want people to 
treat you with kindness, you must be kind 
to them." 
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jol'ly 


work'er 


fra'grant 


this71e 


weed 


scent 


treas'ure 


wear'y 


toinng 


cloVer 


hfiTn'Tning 


drear'y 



The Song of the Bee 

1. Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 

This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of yellow ; 
A jolly, good fellow, 

And yet a great worker is he, 

2. Buzz! buzz! buzz! 

The sweet-smelling clover, 
He, humming, hangs over; 
The scent of the roses 

Makes fragrant his wings: 
He never gets lazy ; 
From thistle and daisy. 
And weeds of the meadow, 

Some treasure he brings. 

8. Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 

From morning^s first light 

Till the coming of night, 
8 
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He's singing and toiling 
The summer day through. 

Oh! we may get weary, 

And think work is dreary; 

'Tis harder by far 

To have nothing to do. 



HABIAN DOTTGLAS 



Write the words which rhyme with : 

bee yellow clover wings 

daisy night dreary do 



Copy and memorize: 



Oil Vkir\xU> ^b\ioJl^ a/rvd 'h^xudiLAl , 
CUi cAjboliJUitb oAjuoI o/ykL >bmvcxU^ 



face ice loud much 

place nice cloud such 
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I mid'dle-sized key'hoL? iv spoon y search 



huge 


locked 


eatVu 


piV\6w 


howl 


iio'bod J 


thief 


bol'ster 


^or^ridge 


per haps' 


cush'ion 


rfim'ble 


breakTast 


III tast'ed 


strai^^t 


thun'der 


jpoured 


bot'tom 


crushed 


shril/ 




The Three 


Bears 





I 

1. Once upon a time three bears lived 
together in a house of their own, near a wood. 
One of them was a Tiny Little Bear ; one was 
a Middle-sized Bear; and one was a Great 
Huge Bear. 

2. Each of the bears had a bowl for his 
porridge. There was a little bowl for the 
Tiny Little Bear ; and a middle-sized bowl for 
the Middle-sized Bear; and a great bowl for 
the Great Huge Bear. 

8. And they had each a chair to sit on. 
There was a little chair for the Tiny Little 
Bear ; and a middle-sized chair for the Middle- 
sized Bear ; and a great chair for the Great 
Huge Bear. 



4. And they had each a bed to sleep in. 
There was a little bed for the Tiny Little 
Bear ; and a middle-sized bed for the Middle- 
sized Bear ; and a great bed for the Great 
Huge Bear. 

n 

B. One morning they made the porridge 
for their breakfast, and poured it into their 



8be looted In >t the idndnr. 

bowls. Then they went to take a walk in 
the wood while the porridge was cooling. 
6. While the bears were out walking, a 
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little girl named Golden-hair came to tlie 
house. 

7. First she looked in at the window. 
Then she peeped in at the keyhole. As she did 
not see anyone in the house, she lifted the latch. 

8. The door was not locked. The bears 
were good bears and did nobody any harm, 
so they never thought that anybody would 
harm them. 

9. So little Golden-hair opened the door and 
went in. She was well pleased when she saw 
the porridge on the table, for she was hungry. 

10. If she had stopped to think, she would 

not have touched it. She would have waited 

till the bears came home. Then perhaps they 

would have asked her to breakfast, for they 

were kind bears. 

Ill 

11. But little Golden-hair did not wait. 
First she tasted the porridge of the Great 
Huge Bear. It was so hot that she could not 
eat it. Then she tasted the porridge of 
the Middle-sized Bear, and it was so cold that 
she could not eat it. 
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12. Then she tasted the porridge of the Tiny 
Little Bear ; it was neither too hot nor too 
cold, but just right. So she ate it all. 

13. Then little Golden-hair sat down on the 
chair of the Great Huge Bear, and that was 
too hard for her. Then she sat down on the 
chair of the Middle-sized Bear, and that was 
too soft for her. 

14. Then she sat down on the chair of the 
Tiny Little Bear ; that was neither too hard 
nor .too soft, but just right. There she sat till 
the bottom of the chair came out and down 
she came upon the floor. 

15. Then little Golden-hair went upstairs into 
the bears' bedroom. There were three beds. 
First she lay down upon the bed of the Great 
Huge Bear, and that was too high at the head 
for her. Next she lay down upon the bed of 
the Middle-sized Bear, and that was too high 
at the foot for her. 

16. Then she lay down upon the bed of the 
Tiny Little Bear; that was neither too high 
at the head nor at the foot, but just right. So 
she covered herself up and fell fast asleep. 
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IV 

17. The three bears thought their porridge 
would be cool enough by this time, and they 
came home to breakfast. Now little Golden- 
hair had left the spoon of the Great Huge 
Bear standing in his porridge. 

18. ^^ Somebody has been at my porridge/ 
said the Great Huge Bear in his great huge 
voice. 

19. The Middle-sized Bear looked at his 
bowl, and there was his spoon, too. 

'' Somebody has been at my porridge/'^ said 
the Middle-sized Bear. 

20. Then the Tiny Little Bear looked at his 
bowl. There was the spoon in the bowl, but 
the porridge was all gone. 

21. '' Somebody has been at my porridge and 
has eaten it all up,^^ said the Tiny Little Bear 
in his tiny little voice. 

22. Then the three bears began to look for 
the thief. 

23. Now, little Golden-hair had not left the 
cushion straight in the chair of the Great 
Huge Bear, 
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34. "Somebody has been sitting in my chair," 
said the Great Huge Bear in his great huge 
voice. 

25. And httle Golden-hair had crushed the 
soft cushion of the Middle-sized 
Bear. 

" Somebody has been sitting in 
my chair," said the Middle-sized 
Bear. 

36. " Somebody has been sitting 
in my chair, and has sat the 

"Somebody h«B baen Bitting , •. ■ i i m. 

'" "T •''»"• bottom or it out, said the Tmy 

Little Bear in his tiny little voice. 

V 

87. The three bears were now sure that there 
was some one in the house. So they went 
upstairs to search. 

. s8. Now, little Golden-hair had pulled the 
pillow of the Great Huge Bear out of its place. 

3B. " Somebody has been lying on my bed," 
said the Great Huge Bear in his great huge 
voice. 

30. And Uttle Golden-hair had pulled the 
bolster of the Middle-sized Bear out of its place. 



8!. " Somebody has been lying on my bed," 
said the Middle-sized Bear. 

83. When the Tiny Little Bear came to look 
at his bed, there was the bolster in its place. 
There, too, was the pillow in its place upon 
the bolster. 



"Ham ibc it," Mid tbe Tiij Littla Bear. 

83. But upon the pillow was little Golden- 
Kair's pretty head. That was not in its place, 
for she had no right to be there. 

34. " Somebody has been lying on my bed, 
— and here she is," said the Tiny Little Bear 
in his tiny little voice. 

80. Little Golden-hair had heard in her sleep 
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the great voice of the Great Huge Bear. But 
it was like the roar of wind or the rumble of 
thunder to her. 

36. She had heard the voice of the Middle- 
sized Bear, too, but it was only as if she had 

heard some one speak in a dream. 

37. But the sharp, shrill voice of 
the Tiny Little Bear awoke her 
at once. 

38. Up she started. When she 
saw the three bears close to the 
bed, she was much frightened.. She 
ran to the window, which was 

open, and jumped out. Away she ran into 
the wood, and the three bears never saw her 




She jumped oat. 



any more. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY-ADAPTED 



somebody anybody nobody 



a 


e 


1 


o 


way 


these 


mind 


door 


wait 


key 


wild 


bowl 


great 


dream 


high 


pour 


eight 


thief 


cried 


roar 



" I an him Jnmp tnAm me." 

fool dew sleep'y-head a/rant 

s5rt nilrs'ie in'di a-riib'ber cow'ard 

heel tal/'er fun'ni est prop'er 

shame shoot no'tion 

My Shadow 

L I have a little shadow that goes in and 

out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more 

than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels 

up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I 

jump into my bed. 

3. The funniest thing about him is the way 
he likes to grow — 
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Not at all like proper children, which is 

always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, like 

an india rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that 

there^s none of him at all. 

8. He hasn't got a notion of how children 

ought to play. 
And can only make a fool of me in every 

sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a 

coward you can see ; 
Fd think shame to stick to nursie as 

that shadow sticks to me! 

4. One morning, very early, before the sun 

was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on 

every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 

sleepy head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was 

fast asleep in bed. 

ROBERT U>UIS WEVEMa OW 
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I w6b squeeze num'ber §ir'cle 

thread hiird'en joined fas^'ened 

bod'ie? line spoke in dart'ed 

bSg II strefched spin'nmg safe 

The Garden Spider 
I 

1. Alfred likes to watch spiders. He has 
learned how they make their webs and catch 
flies. One day he was walking with his cousin 
Prank. They saw a 

spider just beginning 
to make its web, and 
they stopped to watch 
it. 

2. " Why does a spi- 
der make a web?" 
asked Frank. 

3. "So that flies may 

be caught in it," said Tii6boj»atoppedtowa**Ait. 
Alfred. "The spider wants them for food." 

4. " Where do spiders get the thread to 
make their webs?" asked Frank. 

5. " They have Httle bags at the end of 
their bodies. These bags are full of some- 



thing that looks like water, but is thicker. 
The spiders squeeze it out. 

«. " As soon as it comes out into the air, 

it hardens and makes a little thread. The 

spiders put many of these threads together 

to make one strong 

line." 

n 

7. While the boys 
were talking, they 
watched the spider. 
It was busy making 
its web. 

8. Firstjit stretched 

It went round and tonnd, SO me long thrCads 

from bough to bough. These were for the 
outside of its web. 

9. Next, it made a number of other threads, 
which were joined to the outside threads. They 
met in the middle like the spokes of a wheel. 
10. Then it went round and round the web, 
spinning all the time. It made a long thread 
which looked like many circles, one within 
another. 
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11. As it went, it . fastened this thread to 
each of the spoke-like threads. 

^^It looks as if it were making the thread 
with its legs/^ said Frank. 

12. ^^It uses its legs to put the thread in 
place/^ said Alfred. "Now the web is 
finished. The spider will hide and wait for 
a fly. Let us watch it.^' 

Ill 

13. Soon a fly came buzzing by and was 

caught in the web. The spider darted out 
and began to wrap fine threads around it. 

14. These held it fast, so that it could not 
get away. Then the spider went away and 
waited for another fly. 

15. " Why does it not eat the fly ? '' asked 
Frank. 

" It is not hungry now/^ said Alfred. 

16. Then Alfred told Frank more about 
spiders. 

"The mother spider is larger than the 
father/^ he said. "The mother spider lays 
eggs in a little bag which she makes for them. 
She hides it away in a safe place. 
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17. '^This spider which we have just been 
watching is called the garden spider. It likes 
to make its web in gardens. It will not harm 
us^ but there are some spiders which would 
hurt us very much if they should bite us/^ 



Use these words in 


sentences : 




river bridge 


rainbow 


earth 


wasp busy 


paper 


pick 


bears cool 


porridge 


taste 


bowl huge 


breakfast 


here 



Copy the names of the days of the week : 

j&iA/nxixiAJ^ ITijyruiaAj oaajU:iAxxaj( 

^ oXuJxAxxAJj^ 

How many days are there in a week? 
How many months are in a year? 
Write the names of the four seasons. 
Which one do you like best? 



squeeze straight garden number 

squeak stretch harden spider 



Emj dt J Bdwud w^ki it hli plotaiM, 



cane 


Ed'ward 


meant 


Ink 


but'ton 


art'ist 


mQV« 


yes'ter dit/ 


eas'y 




The Young Artist 





L Edward's father is an artist. He paints 
beautifiil pictures. Edward says when he is a 
man he, too, will be an artist. 
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2. His father tells him that the best way 
to paint well when he is a man is to begin now 
while he is a boy. So every day Edward 
works at his pictures. 

3. His pictures of horses have a queer thing 
about them. They are not like horses. They 
look more like large birds with four legs. 

4. It is not easy to draw well. But Edward 
tries hard and he loves his work. So his 
drawings look more and more like the things 
for which they are meant. 

II 

5. Yesterday he made a large picture. It 
is of a man with a big cane in his hand, 
walking by the seaside. There are four but- 
tons on his coat. Near him is a tree, and a 
ship is not far off. 

6. To-day Edward finished a still larger 
picture. It had in it a windmill, ships, and 
a man and a woman. 

7. It seemed to Edward that he could see 
the ships move over the water and the sails 
of the windmill turn. 



8l " It is the beat picture I have made," he 
said. " I will ask papa to 
come and see it." 

9. He ran to call his 
father and left the kitten 
playing on the floor. 
While Edward was out 
of the room, the kitten 
jumped on the table and 
upset the ink. 

10. When Edward came 
in with his father, he 

„ 1 I • • , I "It U the 1)Mt plotDiB I li*TB mads." 

lound his picture covered 

with ink. He was very sorry, but he said, 

" I wUl draw another picture." 

11. " Good, Edward ! " said his father. " That 
is the way to become a true artist," 

AMATOLE FRANCE-ADAPTED 



Copy and memorize : 

3 Am- J ^t/i/u- Oua<n/¥\j ■ 
SI at i^JUiZ "iMyvu dor^ MA/oauA> 



Band o'cean rao'raent mi^At'y 

land ^ ter'ni ty hum'ble E'dcn 

. Little Things 

1. Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 

2. And the little moments, 

Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 

8. Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love. 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 



Th 


« lUndii Hftlf Ohiik b> thii da;. 




I pr^ tend' 


duU 


in deed' 


V town 


Haff Chick 


pdlite' 


bank 


pU'f 


II worse 


mind 


waste 


dying 


b^ came' 


an'swer 


flow; 


viaA'f 


rude in 


freely 


IV cook 


stee'ple 



kick 



trou'ble broth pot church 



Half Chick 
I 
1. Once there was a hen which had ten chick- 
ens. Nine of them were fine little fellows. 

a. But the youngest was not like his 
brothers and sisters. He was only half as 
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large as a chicken should be ; so his mother 
called him Half Chick. 

3. She was very sad when she looked at 
him. She said, ^^My youngest child can 
never grow^ up to be tall and fine looking like 
his brothers. They will go out and make 
their way in the world, but this poor little 
thing will always ha^e to stay at home with 
me.^^ 

4. But Half Chick^s mother soon found 
that he was not willing to stay at home under 
her wing. 

5. He was as unlike his brothers and sisters 
in his ways as he was in his looks'. They were 
good chickens. When their mother called 
them, they chirped and ran to her side. 

6. But Half Chick would hop far away. 
When his mother called him home, he would 
pretend that he could not hear. 

n 

7. As he grew older, he became worse. 
He was often very rude to his mother and 
to the other chickens. 
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8. One day he went up to his mother with 
the queer Httle hop and kick which was his 
way of walking. 

9. He cocked his eye at her and said, 
" Mother, I am tired of this dull life. I am 
off to the palace to see the king." 

10. ^^To the palace, Half Chick!" said his 
mother. '^Why, my dear, that would be a 
long way even for me to go. A poor little 
thing like you would be tired before you went 
half the way. Stay at home with me. Some 
day Avhen you are bigger, we will take a nice 
long walk together." 

11. But Half Chick had made up his mind 
to go, and he would not listen to his mother. 
So with a hop and a kick away he went. 

12. '' Be sure that you are kind and polite 
to everyone you meet," his mother called 
after him. But he was in such haste to be 
off that he did not stop to answer. 

m 

18. As he went through a field, he passed 
a stream. The stream was filled up with 



I 
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weeds and water-plants, so that its water 
could not flow freely. 

14. " Half Chick/' it cried, as Half Chick 
hopped along its banks, ^^do come and help 
nie ! Please take away these weeds that are 
so much in my way," 

15. '' Help you, indeed ! '^ said Half Chick with 
a toss of his head. ^^Do you think I have 
nothing to do but to waste my time with 
you ? Help yourself, and don't trouble me. I 
am off to the palace to see the king.^^ 

And with a hop and a kick on he went. 

16. A little later he came to a fire, which 
some men had left in a wood. It was burning 
very low and would soon be out. 

17. ^^0 Half Chick," cried the fire as he 
came near^ ''in a little while I shall die if 
some one does not help me. Do give me 
some dry leaves and sticks.'' 

18. ^^Help you, indeed!" said Half Chick. 
" I have other things to do. Get dry leaves 
and sticks for yourself, and don't trouble me. 
I am ofi^ to the palace to see the king." And 
with a hop and a kick on went Half Chick. 



i 
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IV 

19. The next morning, as he was getting 
near the palace, he passed a big oak tree. 
The wind was caught in its branches. 

20. ^^0 Half Chick/' cried the wind, ^^do 
hop up here and help me to get free from 
these branches. I cannot get away.'' 

21. "Then you ought not to have gone 
there/' said Half Chick. " I can't waste all 
my morning in helping you. Get yourself 
free the best way you can, and don't trouble 
me. I am off to the palace to see the 
king." 

22. With a hop and a kick off went Half 
Chick faster than ever. 

23. The king's palace was now in sight. Half 
Chick thought he would go to the door and 
wait there till the king came out. 

24. But as he was hopping by one of the 
back windows, the king's cook saw him. 

25. "Here is the very thing I want to make 
the king's broth," cried the cook. And he 
caught Half Chick by the leg and threw him 
into the broth pot. 
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26. Half Chick did not like this at all, and 
he cried, ^^ Water, water! Have pity upon 
me. Do not wet me like this/^ 

27. ^^ Ah! Half Chick,'^ said the water, ^^you 
would not help me when I was a little stream 
away in the field. Now I cannot help you/^ 

28. Then the fire began to burn. Half 
Chick hopped from one side of the pot to 
the other, trying to get away from the heat. 

29. ^^ Fire, fire ! '^ he cried. ^^ Do not bum 
me like this. You don^t know how it hurts/^ 

80. ^^ Half Chick,'^ answered the fire, ^^ you 
would not help me when I was dying in the 
wood. Now I cannot help you.^^ 

81. At last the cook came to see if the broth 
was ready for the king's dinner. 

32. " Look here ! '' he cried. ^^ This chicken 
is burnt up. It is not fit to eat.'^ So he 
threw Half Chick out of the window. 

83. The wind caught him and dashed him 
through the air so fast that he could hardly 
breathe. 

34. ^^ Oh ! wind,^^ he cried, '' if you take me 
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along so fast you will kill me. Do let me rest 
a little while." 

85. ^^ Ah! Half Chick/' said the wind, ^^when 
I was caught in the oak tree, you would not 
help me. Now I cannot help you/^ 

36. And he carried Half Ghick over the 
roofs of the houses till they came to the 
highest church in town. 

37. Then he left him on the top of the 
steeple. And there stands Half Chick to 
this day. 



A SPANISH LEGEND 



Find in this story a word that means hig ; 
one that means small. 

What word means the opposite of wet; of 
short f 

Write a sentence telling who asked Half 
Chick for help. 

Make a drawing to show where Hah* Chick 
is now. 

3rw ^IdmxijiJbl t^^ 
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foam ei'iher cas'tle past 

for ev'er val'l^ a shor^ dark 

W^here Go the Boats? 

1. Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand, 
It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand. 

2. Green leaves a-floating, 

Castles of the foam, 
Boats of mine a-boating — 
Where will all come home? 

3. On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 

4. Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

a-floating a-boating 



fish 


J61ly 


bunch'Sf 


crSak 


j»M 


flat 


tad'pole 


front 


bead 


hind 


ba«k'ward§ 


point'ing 



Frogs 

r 

1. Children who walk in the country in the 
spring sometimes see frogs' eggs floating on 
the water in a ditch or pond. The eggs look 
Tery much like bunches of beads made of 

jelly. 

2. After a while, tadpoles 
come fropi these eggs. Tadpoles 
are queer little water animals. 

They have big heads and long, a tadpoi» 

flat tails. They swim about together and 
look like little fish. 

3. As the tadpole grows 

larger, he changes. His 

,' legs begin to grow, and his 

\ tail becomes shorter and 

A jonng fmg shortcr till there is no tail 

at all. Then he ia no longer a tadpole; he 

has become a young frog. 

4. He cannot live in the water any longer, 
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so he crawls out of the pond and makes his 

home in the wet grass. But he often goes 

back into the water for a swim. 

u 

5. The frog's hind legs are long and strong. 
Each of the hind feet has five toes, which are 
joined by a web like that of a duck's foot. 
It is by means of these webbed feet that a 
frog swims. 

6. A frog feeds on flies, ants, spiders, 
worms, snails, and such things. He even eats 
bees and wasps. Their stings do not seem to 
hurt him at all. 

7. A frog has a wide mouth and a long 
tongue. His tongue is joined to the jaw in 

front and not at the back aa 
our tongues are. 

8. So it lies in the mouth point- 
ing backwards. This is the way 

OMohins ft fly. it looks whcn the frog darts it 

out to catch a fly. 

8. All summer a frog feeds on insects, but 
in winter he cannot get these to eat. 

10. What do you think he does then ? He 
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finds a hole in the earth and buries himself 
there. 

11. Then, like the snail, he sleeps all winter. 
In the spring when the sun shines warm and 
bright, he creeps out of his hole. We hear 
his "croak, croak,^^ as he hops about the 
meadows. 



Write answers to these questions : 
What is a tadpole ? 

What can you tell about a frog's hind legs ? 
What have you learned in this lesson about 
a frog^s tongue ? 

What do frogs do in winter? 



Use these words in 


sentences : 




drops 


grains 


ocean 


land 


paint 


artist 


picture 


mill 


grow 


proper 


shadow 


early 


toy 


coin 


look 


moon 


joy 


join 


foot 


soon 
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I known a liv^ in stead' iii lon^y 
mis5 Pic'co la leath'er gift 

guess II stocking wood'^n hap'pi nes^ 

San'ta 01aw§ 

Piccola 
I 

1. Piccola was a little girl who lived far 
across the sea. Her father was dead and her 
mother had to work very hard to buy food. 

2. But little Piccola was as happy as the 
day is long. In summer she ran about in the 
fields and looked for flowers and berries. In 

winter when snow was on the ground, 
she had to stay indoors. 

8. She had no brothers nor sisters to 
play with her, and no toys nor picture 
books such as you have. But she had 
never known what it was to have play- 
things, and she did not miss them. 
Piccola 4. You could uevcr guess what she had 

for a doU. It was a stick of wood! She 
made a dress for it and talked to it and 
petted it. 
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6. '^ If only you were alive, my baby," she 
said, ^^ how nice it would be ! Still, it is good 
to have you to talk to these long winter 
days. Winter would be a bad time if it were 
not for Christmas. How I wish it were 
Christmas now ! I wonder what I shall find 
in my shoe ! " 

II 

6. Where Piccola lived the children do not 
hang up their stockings. Instead, they put 
out their shoes. for Santa Glaus to fill. 

'r. And very queer shoes they are. They 
are not leather shoes like yours. They are 
made of wood and are hard and heavy. 

8. How would you like to wear wooden 
shoes ? Piccola liked it very well, for she 
had never seen any other kind. 

9. As Christmas drew near, she often said 
to her mother: "I do wonder what I shall 
find in my shoe ! " 

10. Her mother looked sad when Piccola 
said this. 

11. ^^You must not expect anything this 
year, my dear/' she said. " It is a hard 
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winter. You and I must be glad to get 
bread to eat in times like these/' 

12. But Piccola was quite sure that Santa 
Claus would not forget her. 

13. At last Christmas came. Piccola put her 
wooden shoe by the bedside and went to sleep. 

14. ^^ Poor child ! ^^ said her mother. ^^ How 
sad she will be when she wakes up and finds 
nothing in her shoe/^ 

ni 

15. The next morning Piccola was up before 

it was light. 

16. ^^ Oh, Mother, Mother/^ she cried. "Just 
see what Santa Claus has brought me ! It is 
a dear little bird.^^ 

17. And there was a httle swallow ! Piccola 
took it in her hand. It fluttered about, but 
could not fly. Piccola^s mother looked at it 
and found that one of its wings was hurt. 

18. ^^We wiU keep it with us and protect 
it through the cold weather/^ she said. "It 
would die out in the snow.^' 

19. " I shall never be lonely now when you 
are away at work all day/^ said Piccola. 



" When I wished for a little dog, you said that 
he would eat too much. But we shall 
not mias the crumbs my Christmas bird 
will eat." 

20. Piccola kept the swallow till 
spring came, and then she set it free. 
But it often came to her window for 
crumbs. 

21. No Christmas gift ever brought """"'^fr* 
more happiness than the Uttle swallow in 
Piccola's shoe. 



Copy and memorize : 

QJll ^KimxU) -IkAK oAjbot amA MyvcJi, 
3&i ^tltt dsMJi SoxL wyvor -IcrxHMV -06, 
M^ ^rnxuijiy am/i l(nHlK oil. 



able little • tripping swallow 

table middle stepping pillow 

stable gobble dropping yellow 
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blunt 


pack keen 


f61'16«J 


no'ble 


sledge pad 


mas'ter 


pride 


wolve§ led 


faith'ful 



A Talk about Redcoat 

1 Come here, Alfred, and I will tell you 
you may not know 
g of yours, 
t a noise he makes 
across the floor ! 
Now look at his feet 
and you will see 
' why. 

3. He has soft 

but he canuot.draw in his claws as a cat can. 
She has to creep along to spring on the mice. 
He can run fast to catch what he wants. 

4. Sometimes he chases pussy, b\it pussy 
can get away from him. 

If he comes too near her in the race, she 
can put out her sharp claws and climb a tree. 
He cannot climb, because his claws are short 
and blunt. 
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6. Thel*e Is another way in which pussy has 
the better of him. He cannot see so well in 
the dark as she can. She hunts at night, and 
he hunts in the day. 

6. You remember the walk we took last 
week. We left Redcoat at home, you know, 
but he joined us when we were far away 
from home. 

7. Can you guess how he found us ? It was his 
keen nose that led him to us. Dogs can follow 
animals or people for miles without seeing them. 

8. You see that Redcoat^s nose is cold and 
wet. That shows he is well. It is only when 
a dog is sick that his nose is hot and dry. 

9. Now let us look at his teeth. They 
are sharp and pointed. I should not like to 
have them bite me. 

10. Redcoat can move his jaws only up 

and down. . Cows and other animals that 

eat grass move their jaws sideways, as well 

as up and down. 

n 

11. Redcoat is a hunting dog. He likes to 
chase game. Some dogs take care of sheep 



and cattle. Others protect their masters' 
homes. 

12. In some places there are packs of wild 

dogs. They hunt together and feed on the 

' they kill. 

Redcoat lived in some 

i" the world, he would 

have to work. His 

master would make a 

little wagon and Red- 

'coat would have to 

'* " '" draw it. 

14. There are countries in the north where 
it is too cold for horses to live. In these 
places dogs draw sledges over the snow and ice. 

15. These dogs are very strong and can go far 
with little food. Their coats are warmer and 
thicker than your dog's. They look like wolves. 

10. Do you know that the wolf and fox say 
they are Redcoat's cousins ? I do not believe 
that he would take pride in such cousins. 

17. Dogs are noble animals. They are faith- 
ful and loving, and always remember the 
people who are kind to them. 
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hid feel stok wove' 

rob hung AYi(}€ Neal wisp 

Who Stole the Bird's Nest ? 



1. ^^To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?" 

3. ^^Not I," said the cow, ^^Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do; 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But didn't take your nest away. 
Not I/' said the cow, ^^ Moo-oo ! 
Such a thing Td never do." 

3. ^^ Coo, coo ! Coo, coo ! Coo, coo ! 

Let me speak a word, too. 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow breast ? " 

4. ^^Not I," said the sheep, ^^oh, no! 

I wouldn't treat a poor bird so; 
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I gave the wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa, baa ! '^ said the sheep, " oh, no ! 
I wouldn^t treat a poor bird so/' 

5. ^^Caw, caw!^^ cried the crow, 

"I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day?'' 

n 

6. '' Cluck, cluck ! '' said the hen, 

^^ Don't ask me again; 
Why I haven't a chick 
That would do such a trick. 
We each gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
Cluck, cluck ! " said the hen, 
^^ Don't ask me again ! " 

7. ^^I would not rob a bird," 

Said little Mary Green; 
^^I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 
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^' 'Tis very cruel, too," 

Said little Alice Neal ; 
^' I wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel ? " 

8. A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole that pretty nest 
Prom poor little yellow breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame. 
He didn^t like to tell his name. 

LYDIA MARIA CHILD 



From the poem find who said : 

to-whit coo moo-oo 

to-whee baa caw 

Tell who gave yellow breast something for 
her nest. 

Write what Mary Green said. 



1 

knew 


whole 


crumb 


know 


whose 


lamb 


knock 


whom 


limb 


¥ 
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sho^mak 

•• 


er pAir 


spdr^ 


mid'ni^At 


sur pri^e' 


'prkt/er^ 


sold 


skipj^ed 


al read'y 


bench 


cor'ner 


111 clofehe§ 


clos^y 


pri9^ 


elveg 


d6 light' 


Aon'est 


II a'bk 


na'ked 


quickly 



The Shoemaker and the Elves 

I 

1. Long, long ago, there lived in a small 
town a shoemaker and his wife. The shoe- 
maker was an honest man and he worked very 
hard. He and his wife were always kind to 
those who were in want. 

2. But times became very hard. Through 
no fault of his own the shoemaker grew 
poorer and poorer. At last he had only 
enough leather left to make one pair of 
shoes. 

3. In the evening he cut out the shoes. 
He was to make them the next day. Then 
he said his prayers and went to bed. 

4. In the morning he rose early and went to 
his work-bench. There to his surprise he found 
the shoes already finished. 

6. He did not know what to make of it. 
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He looked closely at them. They were 
more beautiful than he could have made 
them. 

6. He called his wife and showed them to 
her. The good woman was as much sur- 
prised as he. 

7. That morning a man came in to buy 
some shoes. He was so much pleased with 
the ones the shoemaker showed him that he 
bought them for a good price. 

n 

8. The shoemaker was now able to buy 
leather for two pairs of shoes. Again he cut 
them out in the evening. He meant to rise 
early the next morning to finish them. 

9. But he was spared the trouble. The 
next morning there on his work-bench stood 
the shoes already made. 

10. These, too, were soon sold, and the shoe- 
maker bought leather for four pairs more. 
He cut these out and laid them ready as be- 
fore. But when he came down in the morn- 
ing, he found the shoes finished as before. 
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11. So it went on. He had only to buy the 
leather and cut out the shoes. He always 
found them finished the next morning. The 
good man soon became rich. 

12. One evening just before Christmas he 
said to his wife, "My dear, I should like to 
find out who the good people are who help us. 
Let us sit up to-night and watch.^' 

13. His wife thought this a good plan, so 
they hid themselves in a corner of the work- 
room. 

14. Just at midnight two little naked elves 
came running into the room. They sat down 
upon the shoemaker's bench and took up the 
work already cut out. 

15. They worked so well and so fast that in 
a little while all the shoes were finished. Then 
they skipped off the bench and ran away. 

Ill 

16. Next morning the woman said, "The 

good little elves have been very kind to us. I 
would like to. do something for them. They 
run about so and have nothing on, and they 
must be cold. 
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17. "1*11 tell you what we can do: I will 
make them some clothes, and you can make 
them some little shoes." 

18. This plan pleased the shoemaker very 
much. So he and his wife set to work at 
once. You may be sure they spared no pains 
in making the shoes and the clothes. 



The «1tm tboved great dslight. 

19. At night everything was ready, and the 
good man and his wife laid the clothes on the 
work-bench. Then they hid to see what 
the little elves would do. 

2ft At midnight the elves came running in. 
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They jumped on the bench, expecting to find 
the leather cut out for them to make into 
shoes. But there was nothing to be seen but 
the beautiful little clothes. 

21. At first the elves were surprised, and 
then they showed great dehght. They dressed 
themselves quickly, dancing about for joy. At 
last they danced out of the room and they 
never came back any more. 

• 

22. But everything went well with the good 
shoemaker and his wife, who had been kind 
to those who helped them. They were never 
in want again as long as they lived. 

GRIMM 



Copy and memorize : 

Sormjj q<roxL oxxxmonX oX loM/. 

catch bench large bridge 

hatch bunch charge sledge 

latch inch barge grudge 
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wercom^ shake ring mer'ri If 

swim'ming be lot^' God r6 joi?^^ 

A Spring Morning 

1. Get up, little sister, the morning is bright, 
And the birds are all singing to welcome 

the light ; 

The buds are all opening — ^the dew^s on 

the flower; 
If you shake but a branch — see ! there 

falls quite a shower. 

2. By the side of their mothers — look ! under 

the trees, 
How the young lambs are playing about 

as they please; 
And by all the rings on the water, I know 
The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

3. Get up, for when all things are merry and 

glad. 
Good children should never be lazy and sad; 
For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that we 
May rejoice like the lark, and may work 

llKG tne bee. lady flora hastinos 



sprang en'vf nib'bW safe'tj 

feast ^re scam'per fear 

The Towrn Mouse and the Country Mouse 

1. A country mouse had a friend that lived 
in a house in town. One day this friend came 
to visit her. At dinner the 
country mouse brought out 
the best food she had. It 
was only dry corn and wheat. 

The but food >ha but , , -iiri i , i 

3. *' W hy do you stay here 
in the field?" said the town mouse. "You live 
no better than a poor ant. In town I have all 
kinds of good things. Come to see me, and I 
will show you what a mouse ought to have." 
- 8. The hungry country mouse was glad to 
go. The next day they went to town together. 
Then what a feast they had ! 

4. " You are right," said the country mouse 
to her friend. " It is much better to live here 
than in the country." 

5. But as they nibbled at some cheese, the 
cook opened the door. The mice had to 
scamper away in fear for their lives. 



6. Soon they crept out again. But a huge 
eat sprang at them and almost caught them 
before they could get back 

to their holes. 

7. Then the country 
mouse said, " You have here 
many fine things to eat, but 
you are all the time in fear ■ 

for your life. I have poor ' ^ 

fare at home, but at least I 
live in safety. I will go back 
there and not envy you your 
fine fare." 



A huge oat Bprug tit theni. 



bow'er toad grurfge tim'id fur'rj 

1. The city mouse lives in a house ; — 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, 
He's friendly with the frogs and toads. 
And sees the pretty plants in flower. 

2. The city mouse eats bread and cheese ; — 
The garden mouse eats what he can ; 
We will not grudge him seeds and stalks, 
Poor little timid fiirry man ! 



Ih«f BKW that the ihoe wu 


nillrf » the boot. 




bfe twem' wild 


un til' 


spa^e 


fin'ger JoAn 


proud 


steel 


sugar ^6§<? 


grind'ing 


Up 


John's New 


Horse 





1. "May, May, here comes John with his 
new horse ! He must have brought it to 
show to us." 

3. Frank waited until his sister came, and 
then they ran down to meet John. 

3. John was their cousin. He had just 
got this new horse, and he was very proud 
of it. Its name was Brownie. 

4. May got some sugar. Brownie took it 
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in his soft lips and then ground it to pieces 

with his teeth. 

5. ^^0 cousin John/^ said 
May, '' let me get him another 
piece of sugar. See how he 

May got some sugar. HkcS it ^ ^^ 

6. ^^No, May/^ said John. ^^Give him 
some of that fresh grass instead. Much sugar 
is as bad for his teeth as it is for yours." 

7. '' Do let us see his teeth," said May. 
So John opened the horse's mouth to show 
the children his teeth. 

8. '' With these front teeth," he said, " a 
horse bites off the grass. He passes it back 
in his mouth to the flat grinding teeth. You 
see there is a little space between the front 
and back teeth. That is where the bit goes." 

II 

9. Just then the horse lifted one of his feet 

« 

to knock off a fly. Frank saw the shining 
steel shoe on his hoof and said, ^^Why do 
you put those things on his feet ? " 

10. '^ To keep his hoofs from wearing out," 
said John. '^ Wild horses do not need shoes. 
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They fun on the grass, but my horse has to 
go along the hard roads/^ 

11. '' But, John/^ said Frank, ^^ how do they 
fasten the shoes to the hoof?^' 

12. John touched the horse's leg, and 
Brownie at once hfted his foot. Then the 
children saw that the shoe was nailed to 
the hoof. 

18. ^^How it must hurt to have that done ! '^ 
said May. 

14. ^' Oh, nOj^Uaughed John; '' no more than 
cutting your finger nails hurts you. The 
hoof is the horse^s toe nail. But now jump 
in, and we will go for a little drive.'^ 

15. The children were very glad to do this, 
so they jumped in and off they went. 



How many letters are there in the word 
another f 
Use these letters to make other words. 



nose grass dash breeze 

noise dress crush freeze 

please cross fresh squeeze 
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roinng roving weep bold whom o bey* 

t 

Lady Moon 

1. Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 

roving ? 

^^Over the sea/' 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 

loving ? 

^^All that love me/' 

2. Are you not tired with rolling, and never 

Resting to sleep ? 
Why look so pale and sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep? 

3. ^^Ask me not this, little child, if you 

love me : 

You are too bold : 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as Fm told/' 

4. Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 

roving ? 

^'Over the sea/' 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 

^^All that love me/' 



LORD HOUGHTON 
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I Gtedr^e wrote brfdle vain 

Washington enjoy' rid'er plunge 

farm chan?^ iaVor ite truth 

stor^ouse sound mad'am blam^ 

II let'ter in fond gen'tk men pray 



Little George Washington 

I 

1. You all know what a great man George 
Washington was. Perhaps you have seen 
pictures of him at the head of his army. But 
have you ever thought what kind of boy he 
was? 

2. His home was on a farm near a great 
river. There were fields and meadows around 
the house, and so many barns and storehouses 
that it made almost a little town by itself. 

8. Little George Washington used to play 
with his brothers, and he did many of the 
things that country boys do now. 

4. He went fishing and swimming in the 
river, and he learned to shoot and ride. 

6. One of George^s older brothers was a 



soldier, and the little boy liked to play that 
he, too, was a soldier. He and his little 
friends at school used to march around with 
cornstalks for guns. 

n 
a. One spring day George's father went into 
the garden and wrote the name " George 
Washington " in the soft earth. 

7. Thea he filled the letters with seeds. The 
warm spring rains made them grow. In a 
few days there was the name " George Wash- 
ington " growing in fresh, green leaves, 

8. Then Mr, Washington took George into 

the garden. The little boy ran 
about, looking at the flowers and 
plants. At last he saw bis name 
growing there. 

9. " father," he cried, 
"come and see this! Here is 
my name growing in this bed. 
Who made it?" 
■■fle»i.i.rn,u.^'' 1"- ""^ty do you -think any- 

one made it?" asked Mr. Washington. "Per- 
haps it grew by chance." 
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11. "I am sure it did not/' said George. 
"I never saw plants grow by chance so as 
to make one letter, and here is my name. 1 
think you must have done it, father. Did 
you not ? '^ 

12. "Yes, my son/' said Mr. Washington, 
" and I did it to teach you a lesson. Even 
a little thing like this does not come by 
chance. Then we may be sure chance did 
not make this beautiful world for us to 
live in. 

13. " There is water for you when you are 
thirsty, and food when you are hungry. 
There are plants and animals to give you 
clothing. There are beautiful sights for you 
to see, and sweet sounds for you to hear. 

14. "The world is full of things for you 
to use and to enjoy. Some one has done 
all this for you. He is wiser and stronger 
than I. He loves you even more than 1 
do. This is what I want you to learn and 
remember/' 

15. "I will not forget it, father,'' said 
George, and he did not. 
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m 

16. Mr. Washington died when George was 
still a small boy. Then Mrs. Washington had 
to take care of the home and the farm. 

17. She was very fond of horses and had a 
number of them. Among them was a fine 
young horse which no one had been able to 
ride or drive. One day George and some of 
his friends saw this horse in a field. 

18. ^^ I know I can ride him/' George said. 
"I am going to do it.'' 

19. The other boys helped George catch the 
horse and put the bridle on it. Then George 
sprang upon its back. The young animal 
kicked and plunged. It tried in vain to 
throw its rider. 

20. At last it gave a great plunge and fell 
to the ground dead. The boys were very 
much frightened. 

21. ^^ George, how angry your mother will 
be ! " one of them said. ^^ This is her favorite 
horse. Do not tell her about it, and she will 
think that some of the men are to blame." 

32. When the boys went in, Mrs. Washington 



said, " Pray, young gentlemen, have you seen 
my horses this morning? I hope great care 
is taken of them. I am ti ' ' ' 
favorite has grown to be , 
horse." 

S3. George said, "Youi 
favorite is dead, madam, 
I killed him." Then he 
told the whole story, 

24. His mother did not 
speak for a minute. Ther 
she said, " I am sorrj 

that my favorite horse is ^^ 

dead, but I am glad that "T™r f«orit. i. dead." 

my son always speaks the truth." 

IV 

25. There are three things you are to 
remember about Washington as a boy. He 
always told the truth, he was not afraid of 
anything, and he obeyed his father and 
mother. 

2fl. If these things had not been true of him 
as a boy, he would never have grown up to 
be a great and good man. 
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aw'thor 

•• 


Wis 


mor'tal 


Wer tf 


rapt'tire 


the^ 


si'len?^ 


pil'grini 


na'tive 


nil 


pr6 long' 


freedom 


thril/ 


swel/ 


par take' 

America 


tern'pkd 



1. My countiy, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride, 
From every momitain side 

Let freedom ring ! 

2. My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 

Like that above. 

8. Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom's song; 



Let mortal tongues awake j 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break^ 
The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee we singj 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King! 



pa?l grand silk 

a§U luck'y milk'maid 



The Milkmaid 



L A milkmaid did her work well; so one 
day her mistress gave her a pail of milk. 
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^^You may sell this milk/^ she said, ^^and 
buy something for yourself/^ 

2. The girl put the pail on her head and 
started to town. ^^What a lucky girl I 
am ! ^^ she said to. herself. ^^ I will sell this 
milk and buy some eggs. 

3. ^^I will put the eggs under a hen, and 
she will hatch a fine brood of chickens. I 
will feed my chickens till they grow to be 
fat hens. 

4. ^^I will sell my hens and buy a fine 
dress. It must be silk, and I think it 
shall be green. Yes, I will have a green 
silk dress. How fine I shall look in it! 

5. ^^I shall be too grand to speak to the 
other maids on the farm. When I go by 
them, I will not even look at them. I will 
just toss my head, — like this.^^ 

6. She gave her head a toss and down 
came the milk, and with it all her great 
hopes. 

alive became fasten merry 

alone become often sorry 
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I siim daw^A'ter iii crust iv shook 

Mfdas Mar'y gold groaned hate 

monkey stran^'ger comTort shud'der^d 
spent satisfy unhap'py rid 

heap II to-m6r'r6t(; im^^ge v spar'kkd 

The Golden Touch 



1. Once upon a time there Uved a king 
named Midas. 

2. He was very rich. He had money 
enough to buy everything he could want all 
his life. 

3. You would think he would not care for 
more. But the more money Midas had, the 
more he wished to have. 

4. There was only one thing he loved as 
well as his gold. That was his little daugh- 
ter Marygold. 

6. Midas had a dark, strong room under 
his palace, where he kept his treasures. Here 
he spent much of his time, looking over 
them. 

6. One day he was in his strong room. 

12 
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Looking up from the heap of gold, he saw a 
stranger standing near him. 

7. How could he have got into the room ? 
Midas had come in alone and had fastened 
the door after him. 

8. The stranger looked about him. 
"You are a rich man, friend Midas,^' he 

said. " You have much gold, I see.'' 

9. " I should like to have still more,'' 
said the king. 

" Pray, how much do you want ? " asked 
• the stranger. 

10. Midas stopped to think. Somehow he 
felt sure that this stranger could give him 
what he wished. 

11. He thought and thought, but could not 

at once think of any sum that would satisfy 

him. 

n 

12. At last a bright thought came to him 
and he said, " I wish that everything I touch 
could be changed to gold." 

The stranger smiled at this, and the whole 
room seemed to become brighter. 
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13. "The golden touch!" he cried. "Are 
you sure this will satisfy you ? Will you 
never be sorry to haye it ? " 

14. "Sorry!" cried Midas. "I should be 
quite happy." 

15. " You shall have your wish," said the 
stranger. "To-morrow at sunrise 

the golden touch shall be yours." 

i«. The next morning Midas 
found to his delight that his wish 
had come true. Everything turned 
to gold under his touch. Even 
his clothes became cloth of gold, 
as he put them on. 

17. After he was dressed, he went H't^'hedth.™. 
for a walk in his garden. It delighted him 
to see the roses change to gold as he touched 
them. 



18. This morning walk made the ting hungry, 
and he went in to breakfast. He and his little 
daughter, Marygold, sat down to the table. 

18. But the king soon foimd that he could 
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not eat his breakfast at all. Can you think 
why? 

20. Everything turned to gold as he touched 
it. Midas had the richest breakfast ever set 
before a king. But hungry as he was, there 
was nothing he could eat. A poor man with 
a crust of bread and a cup of water was 
better off than the king. 

21. Midas groaned. Little Marygold heard 
him and ran to comfort him. 

He kissed her and cried, '^ My dear, dear 
little Marygold ! '' 

22. But Marygold made no answer. Her 
father^s touch had changed her to gold. 
Instead of his dear little girl, there stood 
before him a golden image. 

23. It would be too sad a story to tell 
you how unhappy Midas was. He would 
have given all his treasures to have had 
his dear child back again 

rv 

24. All at once he saw before him the 

stranger who had come to him in the 
treasure room. 



25. " Well, friend Midas/' the stranger said 
with a smile, "how do you get on with the 
golden touch ? " 

26. Midas shook his head. "I am very 
unhappy," he said. 



a taltiei'B couoh had ohanged bat to gold. 



37. '* Very unhappy ! " said the stranger. 
"Why is that? You said the golden touch 
was the one thing you wanted." 

88. " Gold is not everything," said Midaa. 
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^^ A cup of water or a crust of bread is better 
than gold. I would not have given my little 
girl for all the gold on earth/' 

29. ^'You are wiser than you were, friend 
Midas/' said the stranger. ^'You see now 
that there are things in the world better than 
gold.'' 

" I hate the golden touch ! " said 
Midas. 

30. Just then a fly lighted on his nose, but 
at once it fell to the floor. It, too, had be- 
come gold. Midas shuddered. 

31. ^' I wiU tell you," said the stranger, "how 
to get rid of the golden touch. Go and bathe 
in the river which flows. through your garden. 
Pour some of that water over anything which 
you wish to change to what it was before." 



32. Midas ran to the garden at once, and 
plunged into the river. Then he took some 
of the water and dashed it over little Mary- 
gold. 



88. Tou would have laughed to see the color 
come back to her face. Before long 
she was her dear little self again. 

84. How happy Midas was! Tou 
may be sure he was glad to be rid of 
the golden touch. 

85. But there was one thing which 
put him in mind of it as long as he 

lived. The sands of the river in ^'""^ 
which he had bathed sparkled like gold! 



Write a story u^ing these words : 

Midas money loved girl 

stranger wished touched gold 

breakfast turned bathe wiser 



Copy and memorize ; 
St a toAk ib OYUUL h^bOAAm,, 

J0o--Lt iAMli &l 'KU?t at oR.. 
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west'ern silVer bab^ west 

Sweet and Low 

1. Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
. Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go; 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 

«. Sleep and rest, sleep and rest; 

Father will come to thee soon. 
Rest, rest on mother's breast; 

Father will come to thee soon. 
Father will com^ to his babe in the nest; 
Silver sails aU out of the west, 

Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 

sleep 1 

AliFRED, LOSD T5NNTB0N 
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Words in Second Reader 

The following list will be useful for review exercises in enunciation, 
pronunciation, spelling, and language work. 



a boat'ing 
a bov^' 
a crbss' 
a floating 
a f ra^d' 
aft'er n(5&n' 
ag^ 
a go' 
IrfrSd 
Al'iQe Neal 
a liv^' 
a lon^' 
a l5ng' 
al T^iady 
alVftyg 
ftn'gr^ 
ftn'i mal 

ant 

ftp'pl^tart 

arm 

&Y'mf 

ar'rant 

&r'r6w 



art'ist 
a sli6r^' 
a^nt 
au'thdr 
& w6ke' 



bftb^ 

biU?k'ward§ 

bag 

bank 

b&r^ 

bar'li^ 

bas'kfit 



bead 
b^r 
heat'en. 
bS cfim^' 

b^ CSLlt^' 

b^ f or^' 

b^gin' 

b^gftn' 



bSncli 
bS nea&i 

Bfis'si^ 

bet'ter 

b^ twe^n' 

b* y6nd' 

big'gfest 

bil'lj^ 

bit 

blftm^ 

blan'kSt 

blind 

bl6'^^?n 

bltint 

b6d'i<9g 

bold 

bol'stSr 

b6n^ 

bSth 

b5t't6m 

bound 

bow'er 

howl 

bow-wow 

b6x 



branch 

brfiak'fast 

hrea^e 

bre^z^ 

brid^ 

hAdge 

bri'db 

brok^ 

br6k'<^ 

brood 

broom 

brOth 

br6^^At 

b^ild 

bttnch 

busy QAz^zf) 

htiVton 

hUxzz 

c&\e 

can^ 

cAp 

c&r^ 

cAr'r^ 

c&s'tle 
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•• 


cd&k 


d^ li^At' 


6arth 


chan?^ 


cool 


de stroy' 


earth'j^ 


chaiig(^ 


cdr'ner 


dew (du) 


ea§'y 


charge 


c6t't% 


di^ 


eat'^n 


charming Ij 


f C(?ti§'m 


din'ner 


6eh'6 


chas^ 


cov'er 


difeh 


E'dm 


che^k 


cov'erlet ' 


d&c'tor 


Ed' ward 


cbfis^'ntit 


cow'ard 


don^ 


ei'th^T 


chew (chu) 


crS^k 


door 


6ls^ 


chick 


cream 


Do'ra 


6lv^ 


Ghris^'mas 


crfipt 


doz'^n 


6nd 


chtirch 


croak 


Drdke-loke 


6n'6 m1(9g 


gir'cl^ 


cro^ 


•• 


6n joy' 


clean 


crown' 6d 


dream 


enough 


climS 


cru'fil 


drear' j^ 


(^ niif ) 


clos^ 


cvtimh 


dr6s5 


6n'v5^ 


clog^ 


crUsh 


drew (dru) 


^ ter'nl tt 

90 


clos^'lj- 


criist 


driv^ 


e'ven 


cl6th 


ctid 


driv'er 


e'veii ing 


clothe 


ciir^ 


droop • 


6x p6ct' 


clotti'lng 


cM 


drown 




clo'ver 


cush'«on 


drftm 


fa*l 


coal 


dang^ 


driirn'mgr 


famt 


coarse 


dan'dS ]i on 


Diick-ltick 


f a^'th ful 


c66*k'a doo'- 


dark 


dtiU 


taU'en 


dle doo' 


dart 


dy'ing 


•• 

ikre 


CbckAbcV 


dftsh 




farm 


com 'fort 


^BMgJtiQv 


each 


farm'er 


c5n t6nt' 


dSad 


ear 


farm'hous^ 


coo 


deal 


ear'ly 


faa'fen 
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fat 


f6l'l<?w 


goat 


Ut 


fa'agr 


fOnd 


g&b'bl^ • 


ha^ch 


f&ult 


fool 


G6d 


hat^ 


fa'vor Ite 


fftr'gst 


gold 


h6altli';f 


fear 


f6r 6v'Sr 


gold'^ 


heap 


feaat 


f 6r g6t' 


gdbd'hje' 


heat 


fgaa'er 


F6x-l6x 


Gob^-lobse 


heath 


fed 


fra'grant 


gown 


h^av'en 


fe^d 


tree'ddm 


gra,nd 


UavJ 


fed 


iree'lf 


gra,nd'iii6the 


V he<^l 


fed'er 


frgsh 


gras^<?'h&p pel 


• h6l lo' 


f6l'l9W 


fri^nd']f 


gre^d'j^ 


hSlp'ful 


ffilt 


fnght'en 


grind 


H6n-I6n 


f6ng(? 


fro 


groan 


hid 


few (fu) 


frOl'ic 


grfi(^g^ 


mi 


f(U 


fr6nt 


Grtif/ 


hind 


fin^ 


fuU 


giiin 


hiss 


fin'ger 


f tin'ni est 


g'MfiSS 


ho 

« 


fin'ish 


flir'rj^ 




hdarse 


fish 






hold 


fit 


Gan'der- 


hab'it 


h6le 


flat 


lan'dgr 


hm 


ho'ly 


float 


ggn'tle 


ha,n^'s6ni er 


A6n'6st 


floor 


g6n 'tie men 


Mp'p6?n 


hc>6d 


Fl5r'6n<?^ 


^ebrge 


hftp'pi n6s5 


h<5of 


mght'in j 


pie W ash'ing t6n hard 


h5p 


flow 


gift 


liard'^n 


hope 


flttt'tei- 


giv'^u 


hard'ly 


htts'pi tal 


foam 


glass 


hAr^ 


hot 


fo^k 


goal 


hast^ 


htig 
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httni 

hiiii'drfed 
hting 
htint 
hiint'er 

hur raA' 

• 

HI 

in deigd' 
in'dm- 

rtib'ber 
ink . 
in's6cfc 
in st6ad' 

J&ck FrOst 
jaw 

J6hn 
join 

joy 

jtidge 

ke(9n 
k6pt 
key' hole 



Mck 

kind'n6s« 

king 

kit'ten 

knew (nu) 

Isnikik 

kadwn 

la'bor 
]Sdd 
l&tab 
Mnd 

larg(9 

lafch 

\Site 

l&'zf 

leaf 

leafn 

least 

iSaWgr 

led 

16ft 

iSs'son 

I6t't6r 

lib'gr tj^ 

Ife 

life 

lift 

mj 

limp 



line 

lip 

lis'^ 

lives 

lock 

lone'lj^ 

16S8 

I6st 

loud 

low 

Iftck^ 

ly'ing 

mSJam 

mM'am 

ma^d 

Ma'ry 

Mar'^gold 

mas'ter 

m&t 

mean 

mSant 

meat 

me^ 

mSr'ri 1^ 

mfir'r^ 

Mi'das 

mid'dl^ 

mid'dl^-siz^d 

mid'ni^At 



might 

might'f 

milk 

milk'ma^d 

mind 

min^ 

minute 

(min'it) 
miss 
mis'tr6s«9 
mo'ment 
m6n'(9j^ 
mon'k^ 
m6rn'ing- 

m6r'tal 

most 

moun'tain 

mous'i^ 

mouth 

mov^ 

Mrs. 

mtid 

mu'§lc 

na^l 
na'kfid 
nft'tiv^ 
na^A'tj^ 
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ne^'dl^ 


p^k 


-please 


T&Qe 


neigh' hoT 


pad 


pl6d 


rake 


neaE'thSr 


piail 


plow 


rap'ttir^ 


news (nuz) 


pfiin 


pilings 


T^ad'f 


n6xt 


pamt 


point 


re'al 


nib'bk 


p&ir 


p6 lit^' 


re'allj^ 


mge 


parage 


p6r'ri6?g^ 


rgd'der 


niQe'lf 


pal^ 


p6t 


r6 joig^' 


no'bl^ 


pfi'per 


po'z^r 


r6 mftm'ber 


no'bSd f 


part 


pray 


rick 


ii6d 


par tak^' 


'prkyev^ 


rid 


noig^ 


pas^ 


prgg'ent 


rid'er 


n6ii^ 


past 


pr6s5 


ri^At 


n6§(^ 


p6arl 


prS tSnd' 


lU^ 


n6tli'ing 


p6ck 


prettier 


ring 


notion 


-peo'^le 


(prit'tler) ro^d 


(no'shlin) 


p6r hftps' 


prig^ 


roam 


nftm'bgr 


p6t 


prid^ 


roast 


nt.YBe 


Pic'co li 


pr6 l6ng' 


r6b 


ntr&'le 


pkk 


pr6ni'is6 


rol? 




'piege 


pr6p'6r 


r(5oni 


6 hey' 


pirgrtrn 


pro t6ct' 


Tove 


ocean(6'shan) pU'ltw 


proud 


TOW 


6'^ 


pin^ 




rud^ 


6{'tm 


pit'5^ 




rttm'bl^ 


o'p^ 


plag^ 


quar'rgl 




bvght 


plam 


qukk'lj^ 


sad 


own 


plan 


qui'St 


&^ie 




pla^^'ful 


quil? 


saie'tf 


pft§6 


plaj^'mat^ 


quit^ 


sa^l 
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sak^ 


si'leng^ 


spi^d 


strike 


ssLine 


silk 


spin 


string 


sa,nd 


silver 


spok^ 


strips 


SAn'ta Clau^ 


; sis'ter 


spoon 


stiing 


sat'ls fy 


ski^ 


sprang 


sugar 


sa-w'ger 


skip 


squeak 


(shug'ar) 


BSive 


slS^g^ 


sque^zd 


stim 


scftm'p6r 


sle^p'^' 


st&^r§ 


sttp p6§^' 


S(^6nt 


hSad 


staZk 

• • 


sAr prig^' 


scream 


slept 


sta,nd 


swari6'2^; 

• 


search 


slo^ 


st&r(9 


swe^p 


s6U 


sl6'2^;'ly 


stead'j^ 


sweU 


sh&d'ow 


sliig 


ste^l 


swept 


shak^ 


smal^ 

•• 


ste^'pk 




shaTTi^ 


STT16U 


step 


ta'bl^ 


sh&r^ 


smil^ 


sting 


tftd'pok 


shew 


snail 


st6<?k'ing 


tak'^n 


sho^'niak er 


snS^p 


stob 


tdst^ 


slio^g 


sniig 


st6p 


talker 


slidbk 


s6ft'ly 


stor^'hous^ 


teach 


slio^t 


sold 


sto'ri^g 


ted:h 


sli6rt 


s6ng 


stdrm'y 


tem'pk 


should 

• 


sSr'i*^ 


stra^^At 


ter'il h]f 


show 


s6rt 


strang'er 


tha'?^; 

• • 


sliow'gr 


sound 


stra'i^; 

•• 


Hiee 


shril? 


spag^ 


strat^;'b6rri^ fcem selv^' 


shiid'der 


sp&r^ 


stray 


thick 


sh&t 


spar'kid 


stream 


th*ef 


si^At 


speak 


street 


thlrst'j^ 


Sl^U 


spent 


str6fcli 


this7k 
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thog^ 


tr^rnj) 


wait 


win 


\k\6iigh 


treasure 


wak^ 


wind'miU 


thr6<zd 


(trgzh'ur) 


wan'der 

• 


win'do'?^; 


thrill 


treat 


war 

• • 


wink 


i\LVougTi 


tri(?k 


wasp 


wi§^ 


thriish 


trip-tr^p 


wast^ 


wig'er 


thiiii'der 


tr&d'd^n 


wa'ter c!-6s5 


wisp 


fty 


troi; 


wav^ 


wift'er 


tim'id 


tr^ii'bl^ 


w^&r 


wolf 


ti'njr 


truth 

• • 


wea'ry 


WOlV(^§ 


tire 


tu'Hp 


wfeatii'er 


w6n'der ful 




tooA 


Ttr'k^^.' 


w6b 


w(5bd 


to-Ahy* 


Mr'ke^ 


we^d 


w<5bd'(^ 


t6(^ 


ttirn 


we^p 


wdbl 


toil 




wSrcom^ 


worker 


told 
to-m^Y'row 


tin hip'pj^ 
tin til' 
tip set' 


w6st 
wSst'ern 


(wdrk'er) 
worse (wtirs) 


tongue 
tool 


w6t 
whit^'n6s5 


wo'Z^nd'gd 

• • 

wov^ 


t6r'tois^ 


us^iul 

• 


whole 


WY&p 


t5S5 


vam 


'2^;hom 

•• 


wrote 


toXich 


y&V\ef 


^«;ho§^ 




to whe^' 


vem 


wife 




to whit' 


v6x 


wild 


ySs'ter day 


town 


visit 


wil^'ing 


)/(?11ng'68t 
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Phonic Chart 



d as ^;^ hate 
a ds in senS.te 
& as ill h&t 
a a^ in far 

a as in all 

•• •• . 

a as in &sk 
k as in c&re 
e as in me 
6 as in believe 



a=6 a^ in what 

■ • 

e=a a^ in they 
e=A 05 in th^re 
i=e as in police 



Vowels 

^ as in m6t 
h as in h6r 
i as in pine 
t as in idea 
i as in pin 
las in BV£ 
6 as in note 
6 as in vi&let 
6 as in n6t 
u as in tube 

Equivalents 

i=e as in bird 

0=00 05 in do 
•• •• 

o=d& or u as in 

• • 

woman 



u 05 m picture 
ti. as in ttib 
u 05 in pull 
A 05 ^7^ Mr 

u as in rude 

•• •• 

oi, oy as in oil, toy 
ou, ow as in out, now 
60 as in mo5n 
(5& as in t(Sbt 



6r=a 05 in h6rse 
6=ii 05 m s6n 
y=i as in fly 
y=i 05 m hymn 



c as in call 
Q as in gent 
ch 05 m chase 
«h as in chorus 
gh 05 ^ ghaise 



Consonants 

g as in get 
g 05 in gem 
s 05 ^71 same 
g 05 ^Vi hag 
th as in thin 



tti as in this 
n (=ug) as in ink 
X (=ks) as in vex 
5 (=gs) 05 m e$ist 
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